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“  Hunh,  Eulalie :  you  may  not  so  speak  of  my  grand¬ 
mother.”  Clcmence’s  gray  eyes  look  almost  severe. 

Eulalie  turns  to  the  table  behind  her. 

“  I  speak  as  1  find,  mam’selle.  Duty  is  duty  everywhere ; 
and  to  me,  mam’selle,  monsieur  is  of  more  value  than  ina- 
dame  his  mother,  and  he  will  be  sad  without  you ;  and  she, 
—  well,  she  would  have  perhaps  a  little  neijlect,  what  will 
you  V  Madame  Seherer  is  young,  and  she  loves  her  ease  ; 
but  she  will  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  Madame  de  Vos  if 
you  do  not  go,  Mam’selle  Clemence.” 

“  Nevertheless  I  am  going.”  Clemence  speaks  decidedly, 
and  her  bright  smile  Cjuiets  Eulalie.  “  Now,  I  want  some 
broth,  a  cold  chicken  if  you  can  spare  me  one,  and  some 
eggs.  I  am  going  to  see  your  friend,  the  wife  of  the  sacris¬ 
tan  of  St.  Michel.” 

Eulalie  grunts;  but  she  produces  the  food  demanded, and 
carefully  stows  it  away  in  a  basket. 

“  It  is  all  very  well,”  she  says ;  “  I  don’t  grudge  the  food 
and  drink  whicli  mam’selle  gives ;  but  1  ask  myself,  when 
Mam’selle  Clemence  marries  and  goes  away  —  and  she  will 
marry  some  day,  I  suppose  —  ah  I  but  the  man  will  be 
lucky  !  —  what  will  then  happen  to  the  wife  of  the  sacristan, 
and  all  tlie  other  sick  folk  of  our  parish  '(  She  has  used 
them  to  these  dainties.  Ma  foi !  it  will  l)e  harder  to  give 
them  up  altogether  than  to  go  without  them  now.” 

Louis  Seherer  left  the  army  on  his  marriage  :  he  has  an 
appointment  at  Bruges ;  and  Rosalie  found  housekeeping  so 
little  to  her  liking,  that,  after  the  first  few  months,  she 
persuaded  her  husband  to  let  Madame  de  Vos  live  with 
them. 

For  a  time  this  arrangement  had  been  successful.  Ma¬ 
dame  doated  on  the  young  couple,  managed  the  servants, 
and  contributed  liberally  to  household  expenses ;  but  when 
babies  came,  —  two,  with  only  a  year’s  interval  between,  — 
strife  arose  alx)ut  their  management ;  and  the  discord  in  his 
household  disgusted  Louis  Scherer. 

It  was  at  his  instigation  that  K<jsalie  had  now  written  to 
ask  Clemence  to  come  and  help  to  nurse  Madame  de  Vos 
in  her  sickness. 


Louis  met  his  wife’s  sister  at  the  railway  station.  Cld- 
mcnce  had  not  seen  him  for  more  than  a  year.  She  thought 
he  looked  aged  :  his  fair,  handsome  face  was  full  of  worry. 

Tliey  ha(l  met  since  the  marriage,  and  all  remembrance 
of  the  old  relations  had  been  elTaced  by  the  new,  save,  it 
may  be,  a  certain  self-complacency  in  the  man  in  the  socie¬ 
ty  of  the  woman  who  had  once  so  dearly  loved  him,  and.  in 
the  woman,  a  certain  blindness  to  faults  which  were  visible 
to  all  other  eyes;  but  then  Cldmence  de  Vos  was  indulgent 
to  every  one,  —  to  every  one  but  herself. 

She  asked  after  all  tlie  family,  and  then, — 

“  How  is  the  Soeur  Marie  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  Does  Rosalie 
see  her  often  ?  ” 

*•  Ma  foi !  ”  —  Louis  twirled  his  pretty,  soft  mustaches  : 
he  was  really  handsome,  though  he  looked  too  well  aware  of 
the  fact  —  ”  Rosalie  mav,  and  she  may  not,  see  vour  aunt, 
the  Sceur  Marie ;  but  slie  does  not  tell  me.  1  have  no 
special  liking  for  religieu^ea,  especially  when  they  are  no 
longer  young  or  prettv:  but  here  we  are,  Clemence;  and 
there  is  your  little  god-daughter  peeping  out  of  the  window.” 

They  had  come  up  a  by-street,  which  ended  on  the  quay 
of  one  of  the  canals,  bordered  on  this  side  by  a  closely- 
planted  line  of  poplar-trees.  The  newly-opened  leaves 
trembled  in  the  warm  sunshine  reflected  from  the  red,  high- 
gabled  houses  over  the  water,  —  houses  which  went  straight 
down  to  the  canal  edge,  and  seemed  to  bend  forward,  so  as 
to  get  a  view  of  their  own  full-length  reflections  in  the  yel¬ 
low  water.  Behind  the  houses  rose  the  graceful  (ourelles 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  beyon<l,  rising  high  above  all  the 
rest,  was  the  heffiroi.  It  was  just  three,  o’clock  ;  and  sud¬ 
denly  the  carillon  sounded  out  from  the  lofty  tower,  swell¬ 
ing,  with  sweet  throbs,  through  the  air  above  them,  as  if 
the  angels  were  bolding  a  musical  festival  in  those  melo¬ 
dious,  unearthly  strains. 

But  Louis  was  too  much  used  to  the  carillon  to  notice  it. 
“  There  is  your  god-daughter,  Cl<?mence,”  he  said. 


Cltimence  started  from  her  rapt  listening.  It  had  seemed 
to  her  she  heard  her  mother’s  voice  up  there  auiunv  the 
angels.  ° 

Louis  Scherer  lived  in  a  n*d,  steep-gabled  house.  There 
was  a  pointed  window  in  the  gable,  with  an  arched  hood  of 
gray  stone :  the  window-mullions,  too,  were  of  stone.  Be¬ 
low  were  two  similar  windows,  with  a  carved  spandril  be¬ 
tween  the  arches;  and  at  one  of  these  lower  windows 
peeped  out  a  little,  smiling  cherul)-face,  —  a  miniature  Cle- 
ms-nce  thought,  of  Rosalie. 

Clemence  kissed  both  hands  to  the  little  maid,  and  then 
went  in  through  the  open  archway  below  the  windows. 

There  was  a  patter  of  little  feet,  a  chirrup  of  sliiht 
treble  voices,  and  then  two  laughing  baby-faces  peeped 
from  behind  a  green,  haimjlosed  door  on  the  left  of  the 
paved  entrance. 

Clemence  forgot  where  she  was,  forgot  even  the  bonne- 
mamnn'g  illness,  and  sat  down  on  the  door-step,  with  the 
two  blooming  darlings  nestling  in  her  arms. 

The  younger  of  the  two,  the  little  Clemence.  talked  wlib- 
ly  in  her  soft,  incoherent  gibberish ;  bnt  little  Louis  plaved 
lor  a  while  at  being  shy,  alternately  hidincr  his  face  in  his 
aunt’s  black  cloak,  or  else  looking  up  with  round,  shininc 
blue  eyes,  and  his  pink,  fat  forefinger  between  his  poutinir 
lips.  “ 

Louis  had  passed  on  into  the  house  to  fetch  his  wife. 

“  Tiens,  liens  !  "  Rosalie’s  voice  sounded  so  shrill,  that 
Cldmence  put  the  children  off  her  lap,  and  jumped  up  from 
her  low  seat. 

The  sisters  kissed  each  other  affectionately,  and  then 
they  exchanged  looks. 

Ma  foi  I  ”  Rosalie  said  to  herself,  “  Clemence  grows 
younger-looking  every  time  I  see  her.” 

“  Rosalie  looks  troubled  ;  ”  and  Clemence  fidlowed  her 
sister  up  stairs,  stifling  a  wish  that  she  would  l(s)k  more 
sweet  anti  simple.  She  was  still  a  beautiful  blonde ;  but  the 
Rosalie  of  Cleinence’s  youth  had  been  lovelier  in  her  sim¬ 
plicity  than  the  befrizzleil,  over-tlressed  lady,  whose  smile 
was  so  forced  and  rare.  In  the  short  minute  that  followed 
their  greeting,  Clemence  had  seen  Loulou  shrink  away  from 
his  mother,  and  cling  to  his  father’s  knees. 

Madame  de  Vos’s  bedroom  was  at  the  end  of  the  up-stairs 
gallery.  Tlie  walls  were  white,  and  so  were  the  l>ed-han:- 
ings,  with  their  white-tufted  fringe.  The  cushion  in  the 
winiiow-seat  was  covered  in  white  dimity :  the  window  it¬ 
self  was  shrouded  in  white  curtains,  fringed  like  the  bed- 
hangings.  All  this  white  seemed  to  bring  out  in  vet  strong¬ 
er  relief  the  deeply-tinted  pink  face  of  Madame  de  Vos. 
She  stretched  one  hanil  out  to  greet  Clemence :  the  other 
lay  still  on  the  coverlet,  powerless  tor  evermore. 

“  Eh  bien,  my  child  1  thou  art  come  at  last,  then,  to  look 
at  what  is  left  of  thy  grandmother.  Ah  1  but,  Clemence,  is 
it  not  incredible  that  I,  so  active,  and  of  so  pe’rfect  a  con¬ 
stitution,  should  be  lying  here  like  a  silly  old  woman,  and 
la  mere  Borot,  that  old  imbecile,  who  has  at  least  ten  more 
years  than  I  have,  ails  nothing  V  Ma  foil  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  this  is.” 

Clemence  kissed  the  fretful  face,  and  then  seated  herself 
at  the  bedside. 

“Thou  canst  stay  a  few  minutes,  Clemence,”  Rosalie 
nofhled,  “  but  not  longer.  I  have  much  to  say  to  thee.” 

Madame  de  Vos  looked  angry. 

“  Rosalie,  thou  art  so  selfish.  Thou  hast  Louis  and  the 
children.  Leave  Clemence  to  me :  I  have  no  one.” 

She  closed  her  eyes  with  a  weary  sigh.  Rosalie  made  an 
expressive  wrimace  at  her  sister,  and  crept  out  of  the  nwm. 
Clemence  sighed  too.  At  home,  she  and  her  father  lived  in 
such  unbroken  harmony,  this  discord  seemed  doubly  jamni. 
This  was  only  her  second  visit  to  Bruges ;  and,  when  Ro-alie 
had  paid  short  visits  to  the  “  Ours  d’Or  ”  she  had  been  gaj 
and  bright.  But  her  grandmother  soon  claimed  Clemence  J 
attention.  Madame  de  Vos  began  with  her  own  sulFcrinp. 
and  then  went  on  to  the  neglect,  the  van.ty,  the  bad  temper, 
of  Rosalie. 

“  And,  Clemence,  she  is  also  jealous.  She  will  not  w 
thee  stay  long  with  me  lest  thou  shouldst  love  me  best  « 
is  the  same  with  the  little  ones:  they  love  the  bonne- 
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M(nsw»,  poof  darlings ;  and  so  they  may  not  run  to  the  end 
of  the  gallery.  And  I  who  have  done  every  thing  lor 

soon  as  she  could  get  the  words  in,  Cl^mence  inter- 

'^‘•Vies  la  laiite  come  to  see  thee,  —  the  Soeur  Marie  ?  ” 

»  No :  no  one  rememhers  me  now.  I  am  helpless,  and 
«ufferiuir,  and  forgotten.  I  had  plenty  of  friends,  as  thou 
iinowest,  when  I  had  a  house  of  my  own,  and  did  not  spentl 
tnv  money  on  ungrateful  children.  The  Soeur  Marie,  why 
fhould  she  come  V  Rosalie  told  me  that  Louis  disliked  to 
gee  her,  and  so  I  told  my  poor  Marie  to  keep  away  ;  and, 
Clemence,  it  is  true  that  Marie  is  not  an  amusing  com- 

^  It  was  such  a  new  pleasure  for  the  invalid  to  get  so  sweet 
and  cheerful  a  iistener,  that  she  would  scarcely  let  Cldmence 
go  when  she  was  summoned  to  supper. 

^  Sounds  of  angry  voices  came  from  the  eating-room. 
Clemence  opened  the  door,  and  met  Louis  just  coming  out. 
He  Lml  his  liat  in  his  hand,  and  his  face  was  Hushed. 

“  Bon  foir,  my  sister,”  he  said.  “  You  and  Rosalie  may 
have  all  the  talk  to  yourselves.” 

He  passed  out,  and  Clemence  looked  at  her  sister. 
RiKialie’s  face  was  heated  and  angry.  She  sat  in  sullen 
silence,  and  gave  Clemence  her  sujiper  without  any  re¬ 
mark. 

“1  find  hmne-mnman  better  than  I  thought  to  find  her. 
The  attack  does  not  seem  to  affect  her  speech.” 

Rosalie  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“  Thou  inayest  well  say  that.”  She  tossed  her  befrizzed 
head.  “  Very  surely  she  has  been  telling  thee  fine  tales 
about  me  and  my  doings.  Ah  I  I  know  ”  —  she  disregard¬ 
ed  Clemence’s  attempt  to  stop  her —  “  it  is  always  I  who  do 
all  die  wrong.  Others  may  do  as  they  chouse ;  but  they 
are  always  right  with  boniie-imman.” 

Clcinence’s  heart  ached:  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no 
union  in  this  household.  A  tender,  motherly  longing  to 
comfort  her  young  sister  urged  her  to  speak. 

“  But  how  is  it,  Rosalie  V  thou  wast  always  the  one  she 
loved  best.  Wlien  people  are  ill,  dearest,  they  get  fractious, 
and  find  fault  with  those  they  preter.” 

R-isalie  shook  her  head. 

“  It  is  useless  to  talk  al)out  it,  Clemence.  It  did  not  be- 
^n  witli  tills  illness :  the  bonne-nidman  is  unjust  and  selfish, 
ana  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  about  her.” 

It  seemed  to  Clemence  that  it  was  not  easy  to  talk 
about  any  thing  to  Rosalie.  She  would  not  sjieak  either  of 
her  hustiand  or  her  children.  Tlie  only  subject  in  which 
she  seemed  interested  was  a  new  toilette,  —  a  dress  and 
bonnet  she  hail  been  choosing  for  the  file  to  be  held  next 
week  in  die  Janlin  Bot;inique. 

“  Thou  wilt  Use  it,  Clemence.  Tliere  will  be  music,  and 
the  officers  will  all  be  there.”  It  seemed  to  Clemence  that 
Rosalie  blushed. 

“  But  I  shall  not  go.  The  bonne-maman  is  (|uite  helpless, 
though  she  can  talk ;  and  I  do  not  think  she  ought  to  be  leii 
till  she  is  better.” 

“  As  thou  wilt.”  Rosalie’s  sullen  look  came  back,  and  it 
teemed  best  to  leave  her  to  herself. 


The  fe'e  in  the  Jardin  Botanique  begins  at  two  o’clock. 
There  is  just  time  to  hurry  over  the  children’s  meal,  and 
lor  Rosalie  to  make  a  fresh  toilette  when  she  comes  in  from 
mass. 

She  is  in  a  flutter  of  anxiety  when  she  comes  down  stairs. 
Clemence  has  net  seen  her  sister  look  so  bright  since  her 
arrival  at  Bruges. 

“  Come,  Loiilou.  make  haste  1  ”  Rosalie  speaks  cheerfully, 
without  the  fretful  ring  to  which  Clemence  has  grown  .ac¬ 
customed.  “We  shall  be  late,  if  thou  dost  not  hasten.” 
hhe  goes  to  the  window.  It  seems  a  matter  of  course  that 
Clemence  should  sit  between  the  two  children,  giving  them 
ffieir  dinner. 

“  Oh !  what  lovely  weather !  ”  —  there  is  all  the  glee  of 
a  child  in  Rosalie’s  voice  —  “  and  I  was  so  afraid  it  would 
htcidd.” 


The  door  opened,  and  her  husband  came  in.  He  was 
evidently  strucK  by  her  improved  looks. 

“  Are  we  not  gajr  in  our  new  bonnet  ?  ”  he  said  to 
Clemence.  “  I  am  just  in  time,  Rosalie,  to  escort  thee  to 
the  Jardin  Botanique.” 

“  Thanks.”  Clemence  started  at  the  changed  voice,  and 
she  saw  the  smile  fade  away.  “  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
troublesome,  Louis.  I  am  sure  thou  couldst  find  a  more 
amusing  companion ;  and  I  have  to  take  care  of  Loulou  and 
little  Cldmence.” 

“  As  it  pleases  thee ;  but  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  start 
together.” 

Ixiuis  spoke  carelessly ;  but  it  seemed  to  Cldmence  th.at 
he  was  wounded.  He  stood  whistling,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  while  the  children  were  got  ready. 

Clemence  sighed  when  they  had  all  gone  away.  It 
had  been  sad  enough  to  see  the  disunion  between  Biosalie 
and  her  gramlmothcr ;  but  this  was  worse.  Was  Louis 
really  an  unkind  husband  ?  and  was  this  the  secret  ot  the 
change  in  Rosalie?  But  her  grandmother’s  bell  rang 
loudly ;  and  she  was  soon  by  the  invalid’s  bed,  listening  to 
the  reiteration  of  all  her  sufferings,  the  wealth  and  imjior- 
tance  of  the  family  Van  Rixims,  and  the  devotion  evinced  by 
Madame  de  Vos  to  her  grandchildren. 

“  I  am  glad  the  day  is  so  fine,”  said  Clemence. 

Madame  de  Vos  grunted,  and  turned  away  with  a  discon¬ 
tented  look  on  her  J'ink  face. 

“  Thou  art  glad  for  Rosalie  to  play  peacock.  Ah !  Cle¬ 
mence,  if  thou  wert  married  to  Louis,  would  it  be  necessary 
for  thee  to  chatter  to  all  the  officers  in  the  town  ?  ” 

Clemence  gave  a  little  start ;  but  she  bejian  to  talk  of 
something  else :  she  would  not  believe  evil  of  Rosalie. 

Louis  came  home  long  before  Rosalie  did  :  he  brought 
Loulou  with  him.  Clemence  found  the  little  boy  in  his 
nursery,  crying. 

“  Papa  has  sent  me  away  from  him,”  he  sobbed ;  “  and 
maman  has  caUed  me  a  naughty  boy ;  and  I  am  not  naughty, 
my  aunt.” 

Clemence  always  stole  some  minutes  every  day  from  the 
invalid,  to  play  with  the  children ;  but  ti>-day  she  staid  in 
the  nursery  longer  than  usual.  It  was  a  large  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house :  no  fear  that  noise  could  reach  mother  or 
grandmother.  Clduience  romjied  and  laughed  till  she  was 
fairly  tired :  she  loved  Loulou  deiirly,  he  was  so  caressing 
and  afi'ectionate. 

“  Thou  art  a  goo<l  fairy,  my  aunt,”  the  child  said,  as  he 
came  down  stairs  with  her  to  the  door  of  his  great-grand¬ 
mother’s  room.  “  It  is  always  bright  in  the  house,  now  thou 
art  here :  I  am  never  trifte.” 

He  hugged  her  so  tightly  that  Clemence’s  face  was  hid¬ 
den  in  his  curls. 

At  the  moment,  Rosalie  appeared  at  the  other  end  of  the 
passage :  she  looked  flushed  and  angry,  and  she  passed  on 
into  her  room  without  a  word. 

When  Clemence  went  down  stairs  to  supper,  she  found 
Louis  alone. 

“  I  am  not  going  out  this  evening,”  he  said.  “  We  need 
not  wait  supper  for  Rosalie :  she  has  gone  to  bed.” 

“What  IS  it?”  Clemence  asked  herself.  “There  is  a 
constrained  atmosphere  in  this  house.  I  dare  not  ask  a 
question,  lest  I  should  do  mischief  or  make  quarrel.  Are 
Louis  and  Rosalie  really  miseraiile  ?  or  is  it  only  before 
others  that  they  sja-ak  so  coldly?” 

Marriage  was  different  from  what  Clemence  had  pictured 
it ;  and  yet  when  she  thought  of  her  father  and  mother, 
she  felt  that  there  must  be  something  amiss  between  Louis 
and  Rosalie. 

Ne.xt  morning,  at  breakfast-time,  Loulou  sat  close  to  his 
mother. 

“  The  Aunt  Clemence  is  a  good  fairy,”  he  said.  “  If  I  am 
crying,  she  makes  me  h  ipny  again :  she  is  like  sunshine : 
the  room  is  dark  and  sad  wnen  she  goes  out  of  it.  Maman, 
get  some  sunshine  from  our  Aunt  Clemence.” 

R  isalie  was  pouring  out  coffee :  her  band  shook,  and  the 
table-cloth  was  spoiled. 

I  She  turned  a  crimson  face  on  Loulou,  and  boxed  his 
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“  Go  up  stairs,  naughty  chatterbox  I  see  the  mischief 
thou  hast  done.” 

Louis  Scherer  looked  up  from  his  newspaper.  Generally 
he  ate  his  breakfast  without  making  a  remark  of  any  kind  ; 
but  Loulou  was  his  special  darling. 

“Thou  art  unjust,”  he  said  to  his  wife:  “it  was  not 
Loulou  who  upset  the  coffee.” 

Rosalie’s  eyes  flashed. 

“  No :  of  course,  it  is  always  I  who  am  to  blame,  —  I  who 
am  wrong  v  ith  every  one.” 

She  got  up,  and  left  the  breakfast-table.  Louis  muttered 
an  exclamation,  and  then  he  smiled  at  Clemence. 

“  Will  you  pour  out  coffee,  or  shall  I V  ”  he  said. 

Clemence  felt  miserable. 

“  Go  after  her,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Louis  raised  his  eyebrows. 

“  You  are  not  used  to  Rosalie :  it  is  necessary  to  her  to  be 
jealous.  It  is  you  and  the  children  to-<lay :  it  will  be  some 
one  else  to-morrow.  It  is  better  to  leave  her  alone.” 

“  And  yet,”  C  ^mence  thought,  as  she  sat  afterwards  in 
her  grandmother’s  room,  “  what  can  this  leaving  alone  come 
to?  Must  not  each  of  these  little  jars  weaken  love?  And 
how  they  loved  each  other  once  1  Ah,  if  I  could  only  see 
them  happy  again  1  ” 

She  heard  a  rustling  at  the  door :  opening  it  gently,  she 
saw  little  Louis  sobbing,  curled  up  on  the  passage-floor. 

Clemence  held  out  her  hand ;  but  the  child  shrank  away. 

“  What  is  it,  darling  ?  ”  She  went  after  him,  and  caught 
him  up  in  her  arms. 

“  It  is  thy  fault,  not  mine,  now.”  A  look  of  infinite  relief 
came  into  tlie  little  troubled  face.  “A/omon  says  I  am 
naughty  to  love  thee  so  much ;  and  now  it  is  ttou  who 
lovest  me.  Aunt  Clemence ;  ”  but  he  twined  his  arms  round 
her  neck.  “  I  do  love  thee  best  in  the  world  1  ” 

Aunt  Clemence  was  glad  to  hide  her  eyes  among  his 
golden  curls.  She  was  shocked,  frightened  even,  that  Ro¬ 
salie  could  thus  teach  her  child  evil ;  and  yet  what  could 
she  do  ?  If  she  spoke  to  Rosalie,  it  might  perhaps  bring 
open  discord  between  them. 

She  stood  hugging  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  Rosalie’s 
door  opened. 

Clemence  felt  guilty  before  her  sister’s  frowning  face, — 
only  for  an  instant :  then  she  set  little  Loulou  down. 

“  Run  up  stairs,”  she  said  quietly  :  “  go  and  play  with  the 
little  one.’* 

'The  boy  looked  from  one  face  to  the  other,  and  hesitated. 

“  Go,  Loulou,”  said  Clemence ;  and  he  bounded  up  stairs. 

“  Why  dost  thou  send  him  away,  Clemence  ?  When  I 
asked  thee  to  come  and  nurse  our  grandmother,  it  was  not 
that  thou  mightest  rule  my  children  and  my  house.” 

Clemence  opened  her  bedroom  door. 

“  Come  in  here,”  she  said.  Rosalie  had  spoken  in  a  high, 
constrained  voice,  and  one  of  the  servants  was  crossing  the 
end  of  the  gallery. 

Rosalie  followed  her  sister,  but  she  went  on  speaking. 

“  I  care  not  who  hears  me.  I  have  done  no  wrong  this 
time.  No  mother  can  submit  quietly  to  be  robbed  of  the 
love  of  her  children.” 

“  Listen  to  me.”  Clemence  spoke  firmly.  “  Rosalie, 
thou  art  not  happy,  and  thy  vexation  makes  thee  unjust  to 
all.  Children  always  like  new  faces :  if  I  were  here  always, 
Loulou  would  not  care  for  me  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
boniie-mnman.  Why,  Rosalie,”  Clemence’s  eyes  were  full 
of  tender  sweetness,  —  she  smiled  into  the  fair,  sulky  face, 
“  thou  knowest  thou  wast  always  the  pet  and  the  favorite  : 
no  one  could  ever  help  loving  thee.  Jealously  should  never 
trouble  tliee.” 

Rosalie’s  eyes  flamed  with  anger. 

“  lliou  art  as  unjust  as  Louis  is.  I  am  not  jealous,  I  am 
not  vain  ;  but  surely  when  I  find  every  one  preferred,  when 
husband  and  chihlren  too  desert  me,  it  is  time  that  I  should 
feel  it.  I  am  not  insensible,  Clemence.  Cold,  correct  people 
do  not  know  how  warm  hearts  suffer.”  Tears  sprang  to  her 
angry  eyes,  but  she  wiped  them  away.  “  It  is  useless  for 
one  to  try  to  teach  another.” 

Clemence  put  her  arm  round  her  sister,  and  kissed  the 
flushed,  unwilling  cheek. 
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“  I  did  not  mean  that  thou  hadst  not  sorrows,  denrest  • 
only  thou  must  not  bnxKl  over  them.  Vexations  ,ire  like 
eggs  :  if  we  leave  them  to  grow  coM,  they  will  perish  out 
of  existence;  but  if  we  nurse  them,  they  will  gain  strength 
and  life.  AVhy  not  go  and  romp  with  the  children  now? 
it  would  do  thee  gooil.” 

Rosalie  drew  herself  proudly  away. 

“Single  women  talk  of  what  they  cannot  understand," 
she  said  bitterly.  “  I  suppose  I  shall  get  a  lecture  next  on 
behavior  towards  Louis:  I  am  thankful  all  the  same,”  —  she 
curtseyed  profounilly,  and  then  swept  haughtily  on  to  the 
door  —  “  but,  Clemence,  when  I  want  advice  about  my  be¬ 
havior,  I  will  ask  for  it.” 

IV. 

Monsieur  de  Vos  is  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the 
court-yard  of  the  “  Ours  d’Or.”  Ills  head  droojis  forward,  his 
hands  are  clasped  behind  him  :  between  them  he  holds  an 
open  letter.  He  has  been  walking  up  and  down  in  jierjilexed 
silence  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  —  silence  unbroken  except 
by  the  vociferations  of  Clemence’s  canary-bird  from  his 
green  and  gold  cage  in  one  of  the  arbors. 

The  silence,  however,  is  not  solitary.  Eulalie  stands  at 
her  kitchen-door.  Tlie  wind  has  a  keen  easterly  twan® 
in  it ;  but  Eulalie  has  forgotten  her  rheumatism  :  she  stands 
with  her  left  hand  clasping  her  waist,  and  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  pressed  against  her  lips,  as  if  to  keep  in  words. 

For,  though  she  has  been  dumb,  her  face  is  tidi  of  defi¬ 
ance.  She  has  burst  forth  once  in  vehement  disa|)proval, 
and  has  In-en  bid  to  hold  her  peace  ;  but  the  remainder  of 
her  objections  are  on  her  tongue  with  a  sure  purpose  of 
being  siioken. 

'The  letter  between  her  master’s  fingers  is  from  Clemence : 
it  tells  in  simple  words  that  Madame  de  Vos  is  better,  Imt 
that  she  needs  change  of  air  and  scene  ;  ami  that  Clemence 
wishes  to  bring  her  grandmother  home  to  the  “  Ours  d’Or.” 

In  his  heart.  Monsieur  de  Vos  feels  the  truth  of  his  old 
servant’s  words  :  that  Madame  de  Vos  has  always  ill-treated 
Clemence,  and  that  there  will  be  strife  if  she  comes  hack; 
but  Auguste  de  Vos  is  too  dutiful  to  permit  Eul  dii‘'8  tongue 
this  license,  and  he  has  told  her  sternly  to  mind  her  own 
business. 

“It  ii  my  business,”  muttered  the  cook ;  “but  it  ought  to 
be  yours.” 

He  stops  at  last  in  his  walk,  and  comes  up  to  Eulalie. 

“Tliey  will  be  here  to-morrow,”  he  says  :  “you  had  better 
see  that  their  rooms  are  ready.” 

“  Monsieur,”  —  Eulalie’s  face  looks  as  wooden  as  one  of  the 
painted  figures  in  the  court-yard,  —  “I  love  you  and  mam’- 
selle,  but  I  cannot  obey  a  new  mistress :  you  must  then 
engage  a  new  cook  for  the  ‘  Ours  d’Or.’  ” 

“Eulalie,” — the  master’s  face  is  as  set  as  the  maid’s, 
“you  are  goo<l,  but  you  are  also  imlH'cile.  Do  you  not  know 
that  you  could  not  live  away  from  Mam’selle  Clemence?  do 
you  not  know  also  that  any  other  soup  than  yours  wonld 
give  me  indigestion  ?  There  1  it  is  ended :  1  will  not  hear 
another  syllable.” 

Monsieur  de  Vos  probably  thinks  it  best  not  totru.«tto 
his  cook’s  sellKJontrol ;  for  he  walks  quickly  up  the  aifhed 
entrance-way,  and  stands  looking  out  over  the  little  Place. 

Clemence  does  not  eonqilain  in  her  letter  to  her  father; 
and  yet  the  tone  of  it  troubles  him.  Like  many  another 
silent  man,  seemingly  self-absorbed  and  indifferent,  Auguste 
de  Vos  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those 
he  loves :  his  sympathy  with  Clemence  is  so  jierfeet,  that 
he  knows  already  that  her  visit  to  Bruges  has  been  un¬ 
happy  ;  but  he  is  not  going  to  question  her. 

“  She  will  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  know,”  he  said. 
“  Cldmence  is  goo<l ;  but  she  has  a  gift  that  is  rarer  among 
women  than  goodness,  —  she  knows  when  to  speak,  and 
when  to  be  silent.” 

But  when  she  came,  though  Clemence  was  silent.  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Vos  was  soon  informed  of  the  disunion  in  the 
Scherer  household. 

Madame  de  Vos  had  not  recovered  the  use  of  her  left 
hand ;  but  she  was  no  longer  bedridden,  and  her  tongue 
wagged  quite  as  freely  as  ever. 


CLEMENCE. 
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ShetoMberson  that  she  was  quite  sure  Rosalie’s  ill-tein- 
and  jealousy  had  driven  Cleiiience  away  from  l$ru;;es. 
™ Monsieur  de  V’os  felt  indignant :  that  his  gcxxl,  patient 
child,  alter  all  she  hail  suffered,  should  be  ill-treated  by  any 
one,  was  hard  to  bear ;  but  unkindness  from  Rosalie,  lor 
whom  Clemence  had  given  up  the  happiness  of  her  young 
life,  seemed  to  the  tender  father  tlie  highest  piteh  of  in- 


vratitude. 

“  “  And  Louis,  my  mother :  how  does  he  behave  ?  ” 

X 1  have  no  quarrel  with  Louis :  he  is  perhaps  noc  at 
home  so  much  as  he  used  to  be ;  but  what  will  you,  Auguste  ? 
p'  a  woman  is  jealous,  and  finds  fault,  you  cannot  expect  a 
man  to  be  always  patient.” 

X  IVTien  people  love  each  other  so  foolishly  that  it  is 
necessary  to  set  others  aside  that  just  these  two  may  marry, 
m  mtre,  it  seems  to  me,”  —  here  Monsieur  de  Vos  b^ 
came  conscious  of  his  frowning  brows  and  irate  voice,  and 
smoothed  himself  into  a  more  dutiful  aspect,  —  “  it  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  pair  should  be  more  than  usually  loving 
and  happy.  Rut  it  is  true  in  this  as  in  other  things,  ill-got¬ 
ten  goods*  never  prosper.” 

Madame  de  Vos  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  small,  round 
eves.  She  was  not  crying ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  her 
son’s  words  were  personal,  and  it  behooved  her  to  resent 


iDeai. 

X  You  forget  that  I  approved  of  the  marriage,  Auguste ; 
and  it  is  impossible,  with  my  experience,  that  1  could  mis¬ 
take.  Louis  was  much  more  suited  to  Rosalie  than  to 
Clemence.” 

X I  agree  with  you ;  ”  and  this  ended  the  discussion,  but 
not  the  anger  of  Monsieur  de  Vos. 


V. 

Meantime  at  Bruges  the  sad  discord  had  increased. 
Till  her  illness,  Madame  de  Vos  had  taken  all  housekeep¬ 
ing  matters  otf  Rosalie’s  hands ;  and  now  that  she  had  no 
one  even  to  consult,  the  young  wife  found  her  task  too  irk¬ 
some.  Her  sharp  temper  made  her  servants  dissatisfied 
and  unwilling ;  and  Louis  Scherer  complained  bitterly  of 
the  discomfort  of  his  home. 

X  If  you  staid  in-doors,  Rosalie,  and  minded  the  house 
and  the  children,  instead  of  parading  like  a  jieacoek  on  the 
Kauter,  chattering  to  popinjays,  one  might  get  a  dinner  or 
a  supper  one  could  eat.” 

At  this,  Rosalie  Hew  out  in  rebellion.  “  She  had  been 
brought  up  to  be  waited  on  :  she  had  never  done  servants’ 
work ;  and  she  was  not  going  to  begin.” 

X  And  about  the  Kauter,”  she  said  passionately  :  “  it  is 
too  bad.  1  may  speak  to  Capt.  Delabre,  or  I  m.ay  not;  but 
1  go  to  the  Kauter  to  hear  the  band  play,  not  to  seek  him. 
It  is  quite  ditferent  from  you,  who  go  out  every  evening  to 
talk  to  Eugenie  Legros.” 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

x.l/a  fui!"  he  said  wearily,  “  I  am  growing  tired  of  this, 
Rosalie.  You  are  always  angry  when  I  go  to  see  Legros ; 
but  it  has  never  occurred  to  me,  when  I  go  to  smoke  a  pijie 
with  him,  that  1  might  also  talk  to  his  daughter.  As  you 
Ml'gest  it,  I  will  try,  [xirhaps.  Au  revoir.  1  advise  you  to 
cmtivate  good  temper.” 

But  Louis  Scherer  did  not  go  as  usual  to  see  his  old 
friend.  Rosalie’s  temper  had  never  struck  him  so  unfavor¬ 
ably  as  it  did  to-night.  She  ha<l  grumbled  incessantly ; 
but  she  had  never  spoken  so  openly.  Rosalie  had  parted 
angrily  from  her  sister,  and  had  told  Clemence  that  it  was 
her  visit  that  had  stirred  up  strife ;  and  though  this  was 
not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  the  poor  jealous  girl  meant  it. 
It  was  true  that  Ixiuis  had  become  more  aware  of  his  wife’s 
ungentleness  by  means  of  the  contrast  she  ottered  to  Cle¬ 
mence.  She  had  grown  into  a  way  of  upbraiding  her  hus- 
huid  for  every  thing  he  did,  and  yet  she  felt  aggrieved  by 
bis  want  of  tenderness.  Louis  Scherer,  on  this  evening, 
•lid  not  even  give  himself  the  enjoyment  of  his  pipe,  lie 
was  deeply,  thoroughly  unhappy. 

X  And  women’s  tempers  do  not  improve  with  age,”  be 
thought.  X  Who  could  have  guessed  a  sweet,  blooming 
giri  like  Rosalie  could  change  into  such  fretfulness  ?  ” 

He  paced  up  and  down  beside  the  canal.  Lights  in  the 


distance  twinkled  among  the  trees,  and  glittered  faintly  on 
the  water.  Some  people  had  stopped  on  the  nearest  bridge, 
and  were  laughing  merrily. 

“  Wliy  do  I  endure  this  existence  ?  ”  he  said  mcxxlily. 

“  My  cousin  Jacques,  at  Brussels,  has  often  said  he  would 
gladlv  exchange  Ids  clerkship  for  mine.  I  have  enough  for 
myself  and  for  Rosalie.  It  is  hard  to  leave  the  children  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  leave  them  for  a  time  :  at  least,  any  thing 
is  better  than  this  constant  strife.  I  will  not  submit  to  it. 

I  will  tell  Rosalie  my  intention :  then  the  next  time  she 
finds  fault  with  me  I  will  write  to  .J.acques.” 

Louis  Scherer  was  good-temj)ered  and  soft  and  weak ; 
but  he  was  selfish.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  in  himself 
lay  a  means  of  softening  and  helping  the  irritable  temper 
his  cold,  insouciant  manner  fretted.  He  represented  to 
himself  that  Rosalie  was  not  the  girl  he  had  married.  He 
had  more  to  vex  him  than  she  had ;  and  yet  he  never  began 
a  quarrel,  though  she  was  so  vain  in  manner  and  extrava¬ 
gant  in  dress. 

“  There  is  no  doubt,”  said  Monsieur  Scherer,  as  he 
walked  slowly  back  to  his  own  d(K)r,  “  that  I  am  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  ill-used  husband.”  His  next  remark  was  not  so  true. 
“  It  is  my  own  fault,  for  taking  things  so  quietly.  I  will 
end  the  whole  affair.” 

He  went  home,  and  found  Rosalie  sitting  where  he  had 
left  her.  She  had  really  been  crying  bitterly;  but  she 
would  not  let  Louis  guess  this ;  and,  when  he  announced  his 
determination,  she  listened  in  silence.  Louis  waited,  but 
she  did  not  speak ;  and  he  turned  away,  and  went  to  see 
Legros. 

Rosalie  began  to  cry  afresh.  There  was  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  Capt.  Delabre  came  in.  He  was  a  fine  looking 
man,  much  taller  than  Louis  Scherer,  with  a  bold,  swagger¬ 
ing  air. 

lie  seemed  disturbed  when  he  saw  Madame  Scherer 
crying. 

“  Madame  is  in  sorrow,”  he  said  awkwardly  ;  and  he 
sighed. 

It  seemed  to  Rosalie  as  if  she  had  not  fully  realized  her 
husband’s  unkindness  till  now.  Louis,  to  whom  she  had 
given  herself  and  her  love,  had  actually  threattmed  to 
desert  her;  and  here  was  this  grand  gentleman,  a  grade 
higher  in  the  army  than  Louis  had  ever  been,  troubled  at 
even  the  sight  of  her  grief. 

Her  heart  felt  bursting  :  it  relieved  itself  in  a  finish  flow 
of  sobs  and  tears. 

The  captain  looked  still  more  tender  and  sympathetic. 
He  felt  that  he  should  like  to  punch  the  he^  of  Louis 
Scherer. 

“  Pardon  me,  madame :  may  I  not  ask  what  is  your 
sorrow  V  ” 

R)8alie’s  sobs  grew  less  frequent. 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,  monsieur.”  A  little  quivering  sob 
came;  but  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  felt  ashamed  of  her 
wet  face.  “  But  —  but  I  am  the  most  miserable  woman  in 
the  world.” 

“  Ma  foi !  do  not  say  so :  it  makes  me  too  sad.  But  can 
I  not  make  you  happier  ?  ” 

The  captmn’s  voice  was  very  soothing  in  its  tenderness. 
“  Ah  1  if  Louis  would  only  speak  to  me  like  that,"  she 
thought.  “  No,  monsieur :  no  one  can  make  me  happy.  My 
husband  is  angry  with  me,  and  I  ”  —  here  her  sobs  began 
again. 

Ciwt.  Delabre  took  Madame  Scherer’s  hand. 

“  The  man  who  can  cause  grief  to  so  fair  and  angel-like 
a  being  ”  —  and  then  he  stopped  abruptly.  'The  door  had 
opened,  and  Louis  Scherer  stood  frowning  on  the  threshold. 

Capt.  Delabre  did  not  let  go  the  hand  he  held.  He 
rose  with  admirable  coolness. 

“  Bon  soir,  matlame,”  he  said.  “  I  am  so  pleased  to  hear 
better  news  of  Madame  de  Vos.  Ah  I  (a  Scherer,  where 
did  you  spring  from  ?  If  I  were  not  pressed  for  time,  I 
would  stay  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  you ;  but,  as  it  is,  au 
revoir;"  and  he  was  gone  before  Scherer  could  recover 
himself. 

Rosalie’s  eyes  were  dry  at  once.  She  looked  angrily  at 
her  husband ;  but  her  heart  was  full  of  fear. 
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“  So  this  is  the  way  thou  spendest  the  lonely  evenings  I 
hear  so  much  of  1  ”  Ix)ui8  had  come  forward,  and  he  stood 
facing  his  wife. 

In  reality  this  was  only  the  second  visit  of  Capt.  De- 
labre ;  but  Rosalie  felt  too  much  outraged  by  her  husband’s 
suspicion  to  answer  him  quietly.  She  got  up,  and  faced 
him,  pale  and  trembling  with  anger. 

“  It  is  too  much,  Louis.  Fur  six  months,  at  least,  thou 
hast  lell  me  every  evening ;  and  am  I  to  have  no  society  or 
symp  ithy  ?  Even  on  the  day  of  the  fete,  because  I  sp>oke 
to  some  of  my  inends,  thou  wert  angry,  and  I  had  to  get 
home  as  I  could.” 

Louis  had  recovered  his  self-possession.  He  spoke  in  a 
calm,  stem  voice,  which  frightened  his  wife  a  little. 

‘‘  Thou  art  unwise  to  recall  that  day,  Rosalie.  In  all 
this  cold  estrangement  which  has  come  between  us,  I  have 
tried  to  avoid  reproaches,  —  perhaps  because  I  am  so  weary 
of  thine ;  but  I  was  not  blind  at  the  fife.  I  saw  thy  vanity 
and  folly,  and  not  only  with  Delabre.  If  I  left  the  fete 
alone,  it  was  not  till  thou  badst  twice  refused  to  come  with 
me.  On  that  day,  Rosalie,  the  choice  was  with  thee 
between  me  and  thy  vanity :  now  I  choose  between  thee 
and  peace.  It  is  useless  to  believe  that  I  am  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  a  vain,  inconstant  woman.” 

At  first  she  had  softened ;  but  the  last  words  brought 
back  all  her  |>ride. 

“  It  is  too  wicked !  ”  she  said  passionately,  speaking  more 
to  herself  than  to  her  husband.  “  He  is  to  spend  all  his 
time  with  others,  and  I  am  to  be  mute  and  meek,  and  I 
may  not  even  listen  to  a  sentence  from  another  man.  No, 
in  lee<l,  it  is  true :  thou  art  not  necessary  to  my  happiness. 
I  cannot  well  be  less  happy  than  I  am  with  thee.” 

“  It  is  settled  then,  —  we  separate ;  ”  but  Ix)uis  lingered, 
and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  head  so  scornfully  turned 
away. 

Rosalie  shrugged  her  shoulders ;  and  then  she  went  sud¬ 
denly  out  of  the  room,  ran  up  stairs  to  Madame  de  Vos’s 
bedchamber,  and  locked  herself  in. 


LAUZUN. 

The  noble  Gascon  at  the  court  of  the  earlier  Bourbons 
enjoyed  the  advantages,  and  played  pretty  much  the  part,  of 
the  Scotch  gentleman  at  the  court  of  the  first  Stuart.  In  a 
higher  degree,  however ;  for  the  Gascon  united  the  rollicking 
dash  of  another  race  to  the  shrewdness  of  the  Scot,  and  was, 
therefore,  a  much  more  brilliant  and  successful  adventurer. 
Indee<i,  with  their  tact  and  reailiness,  their  craft  and  daring, 
their  small  scruple  and  large  aetiuisitiveness,  their  bal 
French,  and  their  goo<l  swords,  the  Crequis,  Bellegards, 
Grammonts.  and  others  from  the  same  quarter,  mono}M)lized 
nearly  all  the  good  things  that  were  going,  including  the 
strong  dislike  of  one  half  of  the  population  north  of  the 
Loire.  Apropos  of  this,  Tallemant  des  Ri-aux  tells  not  a 
bad  story.  “  Which  is  the  proper  term  to  use,  <lepen.te  or 
dipetuin  t  ”  in  jmred  a  great  Gascon  seigneur  of  that 
authority  on  correct  phraseology,  Malherbe.  “  Dipense  ” 
(o|H;n-handedness)  “is  the  more  French-like,”  replied  the 

Coet:  hut “pendu,  rependu,dipendu”  (hung,  rehung,  and  well 
ung),  “  and  all  other  compounds  of  that  vile  word,  are 
most  suitable  fur  Ga!>cons. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  Gascon  adventurers  was 
Antoine  Nomp.ar  de  Caumont.  In  the  course  of  a  long  career, 
which  he  commenced  as  Marquis  Puygilhem  and  closed  as 
Due  de  Lauzun,  he  did  and  sutiere<l  such  eatnaonlinary 
things,  that  La  Bruyere  was  fully  justified  in  pronouncing 
his  story  more  improbable  than  a  romance,  and  wilder  than 
a  dream. 

L  luzun,  as  we  shall  designate  him  throughout,  was  born  in 
1633.  His  father,  known  as  the  Count  de  Lauzun,  {msscssed 
nothing  but  his  captaincy  of  “The  Hundred  Gentlemen,” 
—  a  post  which  he  inherited  fironi  his  sire,  and  ultimately 
tr  msinitted  to  his  son.  The  latter,  therelbre,  had  to  betake 
hi  nself  betimes  to  bis  sword  as  a  means  of  winning  fortune. 
The  opportunity  was  not  lacking,  for  that  was  a  Stirling 
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period.  North,  south,  east,  and  west,  battle  raged  inces¬ 
sant  ;  and  from  his  ap|>ointment  as  cornet  to  the  re<;iment 
of  his  relative,  the  Due  de  Graniont  (we  write  the  title  as 
the  owner  wrote  it)  in  1654,  to  the  next  peace,  our  Gascon 
was  in  the  thick  of  it.  He  distinguished  himself  on  every 
field,  and  always  on  the  right  side ;  for  his  patron  was  a 
stanch  supporter  of  Mazarin.  So  up  he  went  like  a  roc'ket 
until,  by  January,  1658,  we  find  him  colonel  of  the  “Dra¬ 
gons  Etrangers.” 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  however,  Lauzun  found 
time  to  appear  occasionally  at  court,  where  he  shone  no 
less  conspicuous  than  iu  the  field.  He  outdared  the  Rnf. 
fnis  d' Ilnnneur,  —  a  set  of  ir.ascibles,  which  all  the  severity 
of  Richelieu  had  failed  to  exterminate :  he  outshone  all  the 
exquisites,  though  most  of  them  carried  estates  on  their 
backs ;  and  he  squandered  as  lavishly  as  though  he  had  been 
that  seventeenth-century  equivalent  for  a  millionnaire, — a 
farmer  of  the  revenues,  lliough  soon  to  be,  he  was  not 
yet,  a  royal  favorite:  besides,  he  was  utterly  landless. 
Whence  then  came  the  funds  ? 

Partly  from  sources  similar  to  that  which  supplied  the 
annuity  of  young  John  Churchill ;  for,  in  spite  ot  Macau¬ 
lay’s  sneer,  the  story  of  “the  handsome  Englishman ” and 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  is  far  from  being  an  exceptional 
ones.  The  haughty  Due  de  Gramont,  for  instance,  was  not 
ashamed  to  write,  and  his  equally  haughty  successor  in  the 
family  honors  was  not  ashamed  to  print,  that,  while  yet  in 
his  teens,  said  due  had  lieen  “  protected  ”  (ic  prireut  mw 
leur  protection,  says  the  original)  by  certain  fashionable 
dames,  some  of  whom  undertook  to  provide  him  with  dress, 
while  others  supplied  him  with  money,  because  —  well,  we 
refrain  from  transcribing  the  very  frank  because.  It  is  added 
that  De  Gramont  plaved,  and  was  “  lucky :  ”  the  latter 
term,  we  regret  to  explain,  being  simply  the  polite  eipdva- 
lent  of  the  day  for  —  cheating.  But  in  ttis  respect,  also,  the 
duke  went  with  his  age ;  for  the  scandalous  gaintding  anec¬ 
dotes  told  of  another  Gramont  by  Anthony  Il  imilton  are 
singular  in  nothing  but  their  graceful  wit.  And  among 
the  multitudes  who  were  “  lucky  ”  as  the  Gramonts,  was  their 
kinsman  Lauzun. 

Lauzun  fought  at  the  siege  and  battle  of  Dunkirk  so 
brilliantly  that  Turenne  selected  him  from  a  hundred  other 
officers  of  high  promise  to  command  in  Fumes.  As  this 
was  an  open  town  within  the  hostile  territories,  no  higher 
testimony  could  be  liorn  to  the  Gascon’s  military  worth. 
The  ensuing  peace  transferreil  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
apjieared  tor  the  first  time  in  the  character  of  a  courtier. 
And  his  Sjieedy  accession  to  the  command  of  “  The  Ihin- 
tlred  Gentlemen  ”  (1660)  not  only  secured  his  new  career 
from  interruption,  but  threw  him  closely  in  contact  with  the 
monarch.  Thenceforward,  for  many  a  year,  he  outstripped 
all  competitors  in  the  royal  favor,  becoming,  probably,  the 
only  man  that  Louis  ever  really  liked.  Knowing  that  I.iOuis 
was  in  all  respects  un  grand  monarque,  we  would  naturally 
conceive  that  the  favorite  must  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  a  copy  of  his  stately  chief.  Nor  could  we  make  a 
greater  mistake.  Lauzun  resembled  Louis  aliout  as  much 
as  the  typhoon  resembles  the  trade-wind.  “  He  was  a  little, 
fair  man,  with  a  well-knit  frame,  harsh  features,  and  a 
haughty  look.  He  was  ambitious,  whimsical,  envious  of 
everylKxly,  never  content,  and  always  in  extremes.  Tliough 
illiterate  and  unpolished,  sullen,  solitary,  and  savage,  he  was 
yet  very  noble  in  all  his  ways.  He  could  lie  a  goial  fnend 
when  he  pleased ;  but  that  was  seldom.  The  part  of  enemy 
was  one  more  to  his  liking,  and  he  played  it  willingly  and 
well.  His  sword  had  few  equals ;  and  his  tongue  was  fully 
as  trenchant  and  pitiless;  for  he  was  quick  at  detecting 
foibles,  aiid  skilful  in  turning  them  to  malicious  account. 
A  dexterous  courtier,  he  veered  with  every  change  of  the 
royal  humor,  and  was  insolent,  independent,  or  servile,  as  the 
occasion  required.  To  sum  him  up  in  three  words,  he  was, 
as  all  his  actions  proved,  the  boldest,  most  adroit,  and  must 
skilful  of  men.”  Thus  wrote  St.  Simon,  who  knew  him 
well.  Bussy  Rabutin  was  more  concise,  pronouncing  him 
“  in  body  and  soul,  the  smallest  man  that  ever  God  made !  ” 

Every  true  courtier  of  that  era  was  one  of  a  group  of 
three,  of  which  the  first  personage  was  himself,  the  second 
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the  sovereign,  and  the  third  the  mistress.  Tliough  very 
exceptional  in  other  respects,  Lauzun  was  no  exception 
here.  Wliile  the  splendul  De  Guiche  then  obeyed  every 
nod  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  while  the  j^raceful  Vardes 
was  e(]ually  subservient  to  Madame  de  Soissons,  while  his 
Grace  of  Paris  handed  about  the  Bretonvilliers,  irreverently 
known  as  La  Cathe<lrale,  and  while  a  thousanil  others  fol¬ 
lowed  these  high  examples,  the  headlong  Captain  of  the 
Hundred  Gentlemen  attached  himself  to  a  lady  charming 
as  anv,  his  cousin,  the  Princess  of  Monaco.  The  world  saw 
a  rrooil  deal  of  this  dalliance  at  the  time,  for  Lauzun  was 
not  the  man  to  hide  “  his  flame  ”  under  a  bushel.  And  the 
little  that  escaped  present  notice  was  fated  to  eventual  ex¬ 
posure;  for  tl)e  lover  was  one  of  those  curiosities  of  human¬ 
kind  who  journalize  their  misdeeds.  In  his  diary,  he  took 
care  to  recortl  every  wron^  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
received  from  male  and  female,  and  the  revenge  that  he 
never  (ailed  to  exact.  And  the  precious  record  fell  at 
length  into  the  bands  of  some  good-natured  Mends,  who 
did  not  (ail  to  publish  all  its  choicer  morsels. 

Lauzun  was  devoted  to  his  cousin,  and  showed  it  in  a 
hundred  ways.  Did  she  retire  from  court  for  a  day  or  two, 
he  was  at  her  side  in  all  sorts  of  disguises.  Her  jiortrait 
was  multiplied  round  his  chamber.  He  had  her  efligy 
moulded  in  wax  and  subjected  to  incantations.  And,  re¬ 
viving  a  custom  of  the  previous  century,  he  substituted  her 
likeness  for  the  likenesses  of  the  saints  in  his  “  Hours.” 
Tliis  fiery  passion  ended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in 
an  explosion. 

Madame  de  Monaco  happened  to  engage  in  a  passing  flir¬ 
tation  with  the  king.  It  need  not  be  remarked  that  the 
matter  was,  or  should  have  been,  a  secret.  Lauzun  by  some 
means  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  was  going  on,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  know  the  whole.  This  was  no  easy  matter. 
Lauzun,  however,  filled  his  purse  before  he  went  to  work, 
and  succeeded.  The  confidante  is  no  less  essential  in  a  flir¬ 
tation  than  the  principals  themselves ;  and  in  this  instance 
the  confidante  was  a  chambermaid.  Like  most  other  peo¬ 
ple,  she  had  her  price.  A  tough  one  it  proved,  —  no  less 
than  3,000  pistoles.  Lauzun  paid  it  down  without  hag- 

ling, —  a  fact  which  sufficiently  shows  his  magnificence,  and 

is  “  luck  ”  at  play.  In  return  for  his  bribe,  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  long  passage.  The  door  at  the  end  bore  a  lock, 
and  in  that  lock  there  was  a  key,  while  just  at  hand  stood 
a  closet.  It  was  then  midnight,  close  upon  the  hour  of  a.s- 
signatiuD,  as  the  confidante  had  good  reason  to  know.  So, 
while  the  treacherous  maid  disappeared,  Lauzun  turned  the 
key,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  took  refuge  in  the  closet.  An 
hitur  passed  :  he  grew  impatient.  Another  lingered  along ; 
and,  considering  iiiinself  “  done,”  he  meditated  revenge  on 
the  waiting- woman.  Having  devised  a  suitable  one,  he 
was  about  to  leave  his  hiding-place  in  order  to  execute  it, 
when  a  light  step  was  heard  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  a 
firmer  tread  on  the  other.  “  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,” 
lays  the  adage.  It  forgets,  however,  to  add  that  to  do  so 
with  etfect,  the  little  divinity  should  be  provided  with  a  few 
simple  implements.  Wanting  these  essentials.  Love  feels 
as  mwerless,  and  looks  just  as  silly,  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
locked  door,  as  the  merest  urchin  that  ever  meditated  a  raid 
on  the  housekeeper’s  preserves. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  result  of  Lauzun’s  scheme, — 
the  Iruitless  search  for  the  key,  the  vain  efforts  to  open  the 
door,  the  puzzled  conjectures,  the  plaintive  sighs,  and  the 
•ad  adieus  whispered  through  an  obdurate  keyhole  ?  We 
•hall  not  attempt  it :  we  cannot  do  it.  We  shall  only  re¬ 
mark  that  it  was  as  touching  as  the  discourse  which  Launce 
ii  reprted  to  have  held  with  his  dog,  and  that  the  traitor 
emerged  from  the  cupboard  with  moist  eyes,  twitching  sides, 
»nd  all  the  other  symptoms  of  an  unfortunate  who  suffers 
from  suppressed  laughter.  Going  straight  to  his  apart¬ 
ments,  he  mutilated  all  the  portraits  of  the  princess,  tied 
them  up  in  a  neat  parcel  labelled  with  her  name  and  fault, 
and  then  packed  them  away,  with  other  matters  of  the  same 
description,  in  the  corner,  where  they  were  afterwards 
fiwnd,  as  noticed  by  Madame  de  Sevign^. 

lakuzun’s  vengeance,  however,  was  not  yet  sated.  A  few 
nights  later  Henrietta  d’Orleans  gave  one  of  those  bewitch¬ 


ing  little  midnight  parties  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud, 
which  Marie  Antoinette  delighted  to  imitate  long  afterwards 
at  the  Trianon,  and  which  in  neither  case  led  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  good.  The  company  gathered  to  sup  in  a  glade 
towards  the  middle  of  the  gardens.  Dark  trees  rose  round 
them,  the  stars  were  overhead,  torches  flashed  here  and 
there  through  the  boughs,  and  music  floated  from  many 
quarters  to  the  centre  of  the  magic  ring.  Tliere  Louis 
told  a  story  with  all  the  grace  of  a  Bourbon.  Dames  and 
nobles  sat  round  him  on  the  turf,  and  all  was  rapt  atten¬ 
tion,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Monaco,  who 
lounged  towards  the  verge  of  the  group,  with  one  hand 
carelessly  open  on  the  grass.  Lauzun  marked,  and  the 
spirit  of  mischief  took  possession  of  him.  He  crept  noise¬ 
lessly  round,  s[>rang  from  behind  a  bush,  came  down  with 
his  heel  on  the  delicate  palm,  and  was  ofl'  like  a  flash  to 
gloat  over  his  infantile  revenge.  For  this  keen-witted 
courtier,  this  haughty  noble,  this  terrible  soldier,  could  be 
more  childish  than  cnildhood  itself  when  the  fit  took  him. 

With  all  his  contempt  for  forms  and  conventionalities, 
Lauzun  displayed  a  devotion  to  the  person  of  Louis  which 
seemed  to  know  no  bounds.  Flattered  by  the  preference 
of  the  “  noble  savage,”  the  king  overlooked  his  oddities, 
and  made  him  “  first  gentleman  of  the  bedchaml>er.” 
Here  Lauzun  was  loaded  with  dignities  and  rich  prefer¬ 
ments  ;  and  he  might  have  maintained  his  giddy  pre-emi¬ 
nence  to  the  last,  had  he  continued  “  to  fight  for  nis  own 
hand,”  and  keep  clear  of  parties.  Neither  of  these  tilings, 
however,  he  did.  Hardly  had  he  reached  a  standing-|)oint 
tlian  he  attached  himself  to  a  mistress  and  a  party,  and,  as 
it  happc-neil,  to  the  wrong  ones.  True,  Colbert  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  minister,  and  La  Valliere  a  charming  lady.  But 
the  first  cared  too  much  for  lys  projects,  and  the  second  (or 
her  lover,  to  he  very  serviceable  to  mere  partisans.  Tbe 
worst  peojile  make  the  surest  Mends  or  the  bitterest  ene¬ 
mies  at  court.  And  the  other  side  —  that  is  to  say.  Monte- 
span  and  Louvois  —  were  considerably  worse  than  La  Val- 
libre  and  Colbert,  and  became,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sworn 
foes  of  Lauzun.  This,  however,  he  did  not  feel  at  once, 
and,  perhaps,  might  not  have  felt  at  all,  at  least,  to  such 
an  extent,  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  greatest 
heiress  in  Europe,  who  was  also  a  princess  of  the  blood, 
hapfiened  to  fall  fathoms  deep  in  love  with  him. 

This  lady,  variously  known  as  the  Duchess  of  Montpen- 
sier.  Princess  of  Dombes,  the  jMailemoiselle,  and  the  Jeanne 
d’Arc  of  the  Fronde,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Henri  IV., 
and,  therefore,  the  cousin  of  Louis  XIV.  She  had  been  the 
subject  of  no  end  of  marital  negotiations  in  her  day,  having 
sought,  or  been  sought  of,  one  emperor,  five  kings,  and  at 
least  a  score  of  sovereign  princes.  And  she  had  escaped 
from  all  with  her  heart,  her  revenues  —  six  millions  of 
francs  a  year  —  and,  more  wonderful  still  for  a  dame  of  that 
era,  with  her  reputation  intact,  to  commit  herself  irretriev¬ 
ably  with  a  Gascon  adventurer :  which  meant  the  agree¬ 
able  compound  resulting  from  the  admixture  of  the  braggart 
and  the  bully  with  tlie  beggar.  Her  passion  carried  her  to 
lengths  seldom  attained  by  modern  ladies.  She  would  have 
Lauzun  and  no  other,  and,  as  she  eventually  proved,  at  any 
price.  One  is  naturally  curious  to  know  something  of  the 
person  of  this  very  singular  princess ;  and  it  so  happens  that 
there  exists  a  characteristic  portrait  of  her  in  pen  and  ink, 
which  was  sketched  by  her  own  fair  hands.  “  My  figure,” 
says  the  princess,  ”  is  neither  stout  nor  thin,  but  fine  and 
full  of  grace.  My  hands  and  arms  are  not  beautiful,  but  my 
neck  and  skin  are  perfectly  so.  My  visage  is  long  and  well 
shaped.  My  eyes  are  blue,  soft,  and  haughty  like  my  air  ; 
my  nose  large  and  a<iuiline  ;  my  teeth  mo<lerate;  hair  fair 
and  also  curling.  My  ankle,  too,  is  straight,  and  the  foot 
pretty.  I  speak  much,  without  talking  nonsense  or  using 
naughty  words  (mawnut  mots).*  In  disposition  I  am  hasty, 
wrathful,  and  a  good  hater ;  and  then  my  birth  may  well 
intimidate  my  foes.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  noble  and 
benevolent  spirit,  an<l  prefer  mercy  to  justice.  I  am  of 
melancholy  temperament,  and  delight  in  solid  and  useful 
reading.  Trifles  annoy  me,  except  verses,  which  I  love, 

•  Mad<‘motM>1le  was  not  the  only  lady  of  that  period  who  took  credit 
to  hereelf  for  avoiding  the  uae  of  **  mauvaia  mots.” 
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fered  at  once  to  the  man  in  the  Bastille,  who  instantly  for- 
p)i  his  new-born  humility,  and  refused  with  somethinjj;  like 
wntempt.  Louis  took  no  notice  of  this,  and  sent  back  Guitry 
to  preach  prudence,  forgiveness,  and  amiability,  to  his  friend. 
Finally,  but  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  dint 
of  hard  persuasion,  he  induced  Lauzuu  “  to  condescend  to 
»ccei>t  ”  a  renewal  of  favor,  and  the  new  post. 

Mademoiselle’s  madness  was  now  complete.  To  preserve 
her  lover  from  similar  risks  for  the  future,  she  resolvetl  to 
niarrvhiin ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  made  up  her  mind  than 
she  proceeded  to  action  with  her  usual  sharp  decision.  As 
inequality  of  rank  forbade  him  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
yjnees,  she  called  upon  the  man  of  her  choice,  and,  speak¬ 
ing  out  like  a  princess  of  the  olden  time,  fairly  “  popped 
the  question  ”  herself.  Lauziin  assumed  an  air  of  astonish¬ 
ment,  any  thing  rather  than  the  satisfaction  which  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  presume  he  really  felt.  “  Marry  me  !  ”  said  he. 
“Me,  the  domestic  of  your  cousin-german  1  The  thing  is 
simidv  impossible.” 

“  N'ot  at  all  im|K)Ssiblc,”  was  the  reply ;  and  thereupon  the 
ladv  hastened  to  explain  how  easily  the  mountains  that 
iUxhI  in  the  way  might  be  reduced  to  luolehirs. 

“  Don’t  ileceive  yonr>eIf,  nnulame,”  interrupted  Lanznn. 
“Nothing  in  the  world  could  induce  me  to  quit  the  service 
of  the  king.  I  love  him  tin)  well.” 

“But  surely,”  suggested  the  pi incess,  “  marriage  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  retention  of  your  jiost.  1  never  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  court  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  cou- 
vent.” 

“My  duties,  madame,  bind  me  as  rigidly  as  vows,”  re¬ 
plied  this  perplexing  gallant ;  “  they  demand  so  much  of 
my  attention,  and  coniine  me  so  closely  to  the  palace,  that' 
really  I  c.unuot  see  how  1  could  find  time  to —  vvastk  on 

A  WIFE !  ” 

Smack  !  smack  1  smack  1  First  on  the  right  cheek,  then 
on  the  left,  then  on  both  ears  ;  for  the  jirincess  had  a  hasty 
temper  anti  a  reaily  hand,  and  this  was  just  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Tlie  Gascon’s  face  glowed  like  the  moon  through 
a  London  fog,  and  the  lady  burst  into  tears.  What  was  the 
result?  An  eternal  separation?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
Precisely  at  the  jxiint  where  it  had  been  broken  off  the  con¬ 
versation  was  resumed  by  this  princess,  who  never  talked 
nomsense  or  used  naughty  expressions,  anil  by  this  adven¬ 
turer,  who  recoiled  so  inexplicably  from  a  royal  alliance,  six 
millions  a  year,  and  half  a  dozen  dukedoms. 

Lvuzun  at  last  consented  to  be  married ;  but  on  condition 
that  the  wife  must  always  be  prepared  to  give  way  to  the 
king.  “  I  must  attend  his  Majesty  to  bed,”  said  he.  “  I 
am  seldom  or  never  released  before  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  must  be  with  him  again  by  eight.  The  distance 
between  the  Luxembourg  (the  resilience  of  the  princess) 
and  the  Tuileries  would,  as  you  will  perceive,  prevent  me 
from  being  always  punctual ;  and,  consequently,  I  must  sleep 
always  at  the  palace.  But,  of  course,  I  could  visit  you  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  —  that  is,  all,  when  I  happened  to  be  at  libei> 
ty.” 

Tiie  answer  to  this  extraordinary  speech  was  just  as  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

“Pray  don’t  worry  yourself,”  said  Mademoiselle.  “  You 
know  that  I  am  a  constant  visitor  to  her  Majesty.  You  are 
also  aware  that  her  Majesty  is  very  devout.  Well,  for  the 
future  I  shall  be  more  attentive  to  the  poor  queen  than  ever ; 
and  when  she  goes  to  prayer  I  can  surely  find  someboily  to 
direct  me  to  your  apartment.”  Tliis  closed  the  oddest 
courtship  on  record  —  for  the  present. 

Having  won  the  sullen  consent  of  her  Laiizun,  the  prin¬ 
cess  hastened  to  the  king.  Louis  was  astonished,  and  natur¬ 
ally  reluctant  to  sanction  her  choice.  But  he  was  generous ; 
he  entertained  little  of  that  animosity  towards  the  Jeanne 
i  d’ Arc  of  the  Fronde  with  which  he  'has  been  credited:  as 
yet,  neither  wife  nor  mistress  hail  succeeded  in  compelling 
him  to  doom  his  cousin  to  celibacy,  in  order  that  her  vast 
poaaessions  might  be  secured  for  their  children  ;  and,  besides 
;  dial,  his  cousin  had  taken  him  alone  and  by  surprise.  The 
yesolute  lady,  therefore,  was  not  long  in  overruling  his  ob- 
pcuoni.  She  next  consulted  the  queen.  “  I  shculd  rejoice  to 
•ee  you  happy,”  remarked  the  latter ;  “  but  I  fear  that  Louis 


will  never  consent.”  “  He  has  consented,”  said  Mademoi¬ 
selle  triumphantly.  “  I  am  sorry  for  it,”  was  the  rather  in¬ 
consistent  retort.  “  You  would  have  done  so  much  better 
by  remaining  single,  and  reserving  your  estates  for  my  son 
Anjou.” 

The  engagement  was  immediately  announced ;  and  the 
sensation,  as  Madame  de  Sevigne  testifies,  was  absolute¬ 
ly  terrific.  Lauzun’s  friends  pressed  him  to  hurry  the  cere¬ 
mony  ;  but  he,  whose  vanity  surpassed  his  ambition,  would 
insist  on  taking  eight  days  to  prepaie. 

It  was  hardly  sufficient  for  himse  f  and  his  army  of  deco¬ 
rators.  But  it  was  more  than  eni  ugh  for  the  quei  n,  the 
rinces,  Moniespan,  Louvois.  and  the  n  st  of  the  crowd  that 
ated  the  Gascon  and  his  surpassing  fortui  es.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  tells  what  followed:  ‘‘AN hat  is  called  a  fall  fiom 
the  clouds  happened  yesterday  evening  at  the  Tuileries. 
But  we  must  begin  a  little  earlier.  Monday  the  thing  was 
published.  Tuesday  passed  in  chatting,  wondering,  and 
complimenting.  On  AVednesday  the  marriage-contract  was 
drawn  up.  Partly  that  the  bridegroom  might  have  the 
necessary  titles  to  be  named  therein,  and  partly  as  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  greater  goixls  that  awaited  him.  Mademoiselle 
presented  him  with  four  duchies  worth  at  least  twenty-four 
millions.  The  first  is  the  county  of  Eu,  premier  peerage  of 
P’ ranee  ;  the  second,  the  duchy  of  Montpensier ;  the  third, 
the  duchy  of  St.  Fargeant;  and  the  fourth,  the  duchy  of 
Chatelerault.  As  Duke  of  Montpensier  he  was  mentioned 
in  the  contract,  and  he  continued  to  bear  the  title  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  All  'rhursday  Mademoiselle  expected  that  the 
king  would  sign  the  documents,  as  he  had  promised.  But 
about  seven  o’clcK-k  in  the  evening  the  queen.  Monsieur,  and 
a  number  of  busylKwlies  united  in  remonstrating  with  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  concerning  the  great  wrong  that  he  was  about  to  do  his 
rejmtation.  So  successfully  did  they  plead,  that  Mademoiselle 
and  M.  de  Lauzun  were  summoned,  and  forbidden  by  the 
king,  in  the  presence  of  Monsieur,  to  think  more  of  this 
marriage.  AI.  de  Lauzun  received  the  prohibition  with  all  the 
firmness,  all  the  submission,  all  the  resiieet,  and  all  the  despair, 
that  so  great  a  misfortune  merited.  Mademoiselle,  according 
to  her  character,  burst  into  tears,  shrieks,  complaints,  and  aU 
the  violence  of  woe.”  Nor  does  Aladame  de  Sevijjna  exag¬ 
gerate.  ‘‘AVhen  the  king  announced  my  misery,”  writes 
the  princess  herself,  “  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  be¬ 
sought  him  not  to  forbid  me  to  marry.  ‘  I  have  already  ap¬ 
prised  yoiu"  Majesty,’  said  I,  ‘  that  I  can  neither  find  repose, 
nor  work  out  my  salvation,  if  I  cannot  pass  the  rest  of  my 
life  with  a  man  who  inspires  me  daily  with  fresh  tenderness 
for  your  Majesty.  Take,  oh,  take  my  life  rather  than 
deprive  me  of  my  Lauzun  1  ’  ” 

The  reply  of  Louis  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  needs  nei¬ 
ther  note  nor  comment.  He  said  that  though  he  prohibited  the 
marriage,  he  would  not  forbid  the  lovers  to  meet.  On  the 
contrary,  he  strongly  recommended  his  cousin  to  consult 
Lauzun  on  all  her  a  flairs.  And  he  added,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
she  could  not  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  an  abler  or  an 
honester  man.  “  Ah  1  well,”  said  she  rising,  “  since  your 
Majesty  approves  that  I  m.ay  still  regard  him  as  my  chiefest 
Iriend,  I  am  only  too  happy.”  This,  be  it  observed,  is  her 
own  report.  Her  contemporaries  do  not  allow  that  she  dis¬ 
played  any  such  resignation.  Madame  de  Caylus  reports, 
on  the  authority  of  her  aunt,  that  she  retreated  from  the 
Tuileries  in  a  frenzv,  went  straight  to  bed,  and  remained 
there  for  a  week  :  that  thus,  playing  the  disconsolate  widow, 
she  received  all  comers,  who,  it  may  be  conceived,  were  not 
a  few;  and  that  at  every  fresh  arrival  she  piinted  to  the  pil¬ 
low  beside  her,  exclaiming,  with  a  plaintive  voice,  “  Alas  ! 
his  place  vacant  1  ”  Everyl)o<ly  pitied  her,  —  that  is,  when 
they  had  done  laughing ;  lor  Mademoiselle  was  no  gushing 
young  girl  fresh  from  the  nursery,  but  a  matron  of  the  very 
mature  age  of  forty-three  years  and  seven  months,  having 
been  born  on  the  29th  of  Alay,  1627. 

As  for  Lauzun,  he  ajipeared  to  be  more  in  favor  with  his 
master  than  ever.  Tlie  latter  had  allowed  him  to  retain 
two  of  the  estates  bestowed  on  him  by  Mademoiselle  ;  and 
to  these  he  awlded  many  gifts  of  his  own.  Some  of  his  mon¬ 
arch’s  favors,  as  the  government  of  Berry,  the  Gascon 
accepted  with  customary  thanklessness,  and  others  he 
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refiisted  with  an  offenFive  frankness  that  has  had  few  paral¬ 
lels.  Louis  would  have  made  him  Marshal  of  France ;  but 
Lauzun  pronounced  the  di^rnity  despicable  unless  it  had 
been  fairly  won  in  the  field,  and  declined  to  receive  it! 
For  nearly  a  year  he  bore  himself  with  a  stern  and  consis¬ 
tent  ditniity  that  astonished  every  one.  But  cool  as  he 
looked,  his  soul  was  all  on  fire  for  revenge.  He  knew  that 
his  disappointment  had  been  the  work  of  enemies ;  and  he 
was  eager  to  strike  —  but  whom  ?  Among  the  throng  there 
must  have  been  a  leading  spirit,  an  arch  foe;  and  who 
was  this?  Montespan,  or  Lotivois,  or  both?  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  ascertain.  With  this  view  he  paid  court  for  a 
season  to  the  mistress.  And  then,  when  such  a  thing  could 
no  longer  look  suspiciously  out  of  character,  he  sought  and 
obtained  an  interview.  Simulating  the  vassal  to  perfection, 
he  begged  her  to  assist  him  with  her  influence  in  prtxruring 
a  certain  favor.  She  promised,  and  with  humble  thanks 
the  Gascon  took  his  leave.  “  Then,”  says  St.  Simon,  “  he 
took  a  course  which,  were  it  not  attested  by  the  whole 
court,  and  even  afterwards  admitted  by  himself,  would  be 
perfectly  incredible.”  By  a  liberal  use  of  gold,  he  induced 
a  housemaid  to  conceal  him  in  an  apartment  where  Montes¬ 
pan  was  accustomed  to  meet  Louis,  'niere  he  beard  their 
whole  conversation :  it  fully  confirmed  his  suspicions ;  and 
he  fixed  in  his  memory,  not  merely  the  sense,,  but  the  very 
wonis  of  the  speakers.  Then,  gliding  off  without  being 
discovered,  he  took  post  at  the  door.  The  ladv  soon  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and  Lauzun  offered  his  hand  to  lead  tier  to  the 
repetition  of  a  ballet,  wherein  all  the  court  took  part,  either 
as  performers  or  spectators.  “  I  flatter  myself”  said  he, 
with  an  air  full  of  mildness  and  respect,  “  that  you  have 
deigned  to  remember  me  to  the  king  ?  ”  She  replied  that 
she  had  not  failed  to  do  so,  and  composeil  quite  a  little 
romance  concerning  the  services  which  she  pretended  to 
have  rendered  him.  He  interrupted  her  from  time  to  time 
with  questions  denoting  thorough  confidence,  which,  of 
course,  encouraged  the  lady  to  dilate.  At  last  her  inven¬ 
tion  was  fairly  exhausted.  Then  Lauzun’s  face  threw  off 
the  simpleton  and  assumed  its  dreaded  tigeMook,  while 
his  grasp  tightened  on  her  shoubler,  and  his  tongue  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  invective.  “  You  —  I  ”  he  grinned,  add¬ 
ing  an  infinity  of  vilest  e])ithet8 ;  and  then,  with  astonish¬ 
ing  memory,  he  recounted  every  syllable  of  her  conversation 
with  Louis.  Then,  muttering  fearful  threats,  he  shook  her 
roughly,  and  thrust  her  into  the  ballroom,  which  by  this 
time  was  crowded.  The  poor  woman  staggered  through 
the  press,  and  fell  fainting  at  the  feet  of  Louis.  “  He’s 
surely  in  league  with  the  demon,”  was  her  first  remark  on 
re-overing.  “Who?”  inquired  the  astonished  monarch. 
“  Who  but  Lauzun  1  ”  was  the  reply ;  and  the  story  was 
told. 

That  night  the  offender  was  a  prisoner.  While  on  his 
way  to  the  distant  fortress  of  Pignerol,  his  collection  of 
curiosities,  including  the  diary,  was  ransacked,  —  with  little 
edification  to  the  world  in  general,  but  with  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  to  many  individuals  in  particular.  “  And  thus,” 
says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  “  closed  the  first  volume  of 
Lauzun.” 

“  In  Kcula  seculortm’'  exclaimed  Lauzun,  as  they  shut 
him  up  in  his  dungeon  at  Pignerol.  No  choice  residence 
was  that.  It  differed  something  from  the  “  leads  ”  of  Ven¬ 
ice,  since  it  was  situated  at  the  base  of  the  building ;  and  it 
was  not  modelled  on  the  cell  of  Bonnivard,  if  the  latter 
were,  as  Siroond  describes  it,  “a  comibrtable  enough  sort 
of  dungeon ;  ”  for  Lauzun  was  any  thing  but  comfortably 
lodged  in  his.  Like  Bonnivard,  he  had  nothino'  save  the 
chill,  CTay  stone  above  and  around  him ;  but,  unfike  Bonni¬ 
vard,  his  cell  was  low  and  narrow :  and  there  was  no  lake 
without  to  tinge  the  rays  of  light  that  sometimes  entered 
tliere,  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  hope.  * 

Unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  rigorous  confinement,  the 
fierce  and  wayward  Gascon  soon  fretted  himself  into  a 
fever.  The  prison-surgeon  pronounced  him  in  great  dan¬ 
ger,  and  recommended  a  confessor.  The  prison-chaplain 
came ;  but  the  moribund  frightened  the  poor  man  out  of  the 

*  Those  who  have  visited  the  cell  of  Bonnivard  in  sunny  weather  will 
■nderstand  this. 


dungeon,  and  nearly  out  of  his  wits,  with  his  fearful  execra¬ 
tions  and  still  more  fearful  gestures.  “  If  I  must  confess  ” 
said  he,  “  it  shall  not  be  to  a  miserable  stipendiary  cure 
but  to  a  man  I  can  trust.  Bring  me  a  capuchin  1  ”  A  ca¬ 
puchin  was  brought ;  and,  as  he  leaned  over  the  sick  man’s 
bed,  he  verily  thought  he  hatl  to  do  with  one  possessed. 

“  When  they  introtiuced  him,”  related  Lauzun,  long  after¬ 
wards,  “  I  sprang  at  his  beanl,  and  pulled  it  well.  I  then 
tore  off  his  cowl,  and  had  a  view  of  his  shaven  crown.  Not 
until  I  had  thus  ascertained  the  genuineness  of  the  priest 
by  that  of  his  beard  and  tonsure,  did  I  venture  to  intrust 
him  with  my  secrets.”  Such  a  confession  as  the  Gascon's 
monk  seldom  heard  before  or  since.  “  I  verily  thought,” 
remarked  the  good  father,  —  whose  words  we  put  into  the 
nearest  corresponding  English,  —  “  that  I  had  been  confess¬ 
ing  three  boarding-schools  ami  one  lun-atic  asylum.” 

Lauzun  did  not  die.  In  a  week  he  was  on  his  feet,  as 
strong  and  as  mischievous  as  ever,  and  almost  as  cheerful. 
For  the  last  there  was  a  reason.  Tlie  walls  of  this  Pigne¬ 
rol  stronghold  were  honey-combed  in  all  directions,  hut  not 
by  the  rats.  A  long  succession  of  state-prisoners  had 
pierced  numerous  passages  through  the  chimneys  and 
under  the  floors  ;  and  by  means  of  these  passages  die  ten¬ 
ants  of  the  dungeons  were  accustomed  to  occupy  their  lei¬ 
sure  in  all  respects  —  except,  perhaps,  the  edifying  conver¬ 
sation —  as  the  Abbe  Faria  and  his  pupil.  And  here  we 
may  as  well  remark  that  Dumas,  who  has  built  up  “  The 
Thiee  Musqueteers  ”  partly  from  the  memoirs  of  a  real 
Monsieur  d  Artagnan,  and  partly  from  Lauzun’s  early 
career,  has  evidently  laid  tlie  prison  life  of  our  Gascon 
untler  contribution  for  certain  scenes  in  his  longest  romance. 

Such  a  man  as  Lauzun  could  not  have  been  long  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  passages  ;  and  noliody  used 
them  more  frequently  than  he  did.  Tliere  was  hardly  a 
captive  in  the  prison  with  whom  he  did  not  make  ac(|uaint- 
ance.  Among  the  number  was  one  who  had  formerly 
played  a  great  part  in  the  political  world,  —  the  ex-minis¬ 
ter  Fouquet.  In  his  time,  Fouquet  had  embezzled  the 
revenues  by  the  million,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  Lucullus. 
He  had  been  known  to  give  a  pension  to  the  inventor  of  a 
dainty,  ten  thousand  pistoles  for  a  dinner,  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  for  a  smile.  Just  before  his  fall  he  was  supposed  to 
be  meditating  the  partition  of  France  between  himself  and 
the  neighboring  princes,  and  he  was  considered  fully  capa¬ 
ble  of  realizing  his  design.  But  Fouquet  had  changed 
greatly  in  the  course  of  his  seven  years’  impri.sonment :  so 
greatly  as  to  spend  one-third  of  his  waking  hours  in  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  truisms  in  a  commonplace  book,  which  some 
admiring  but  injudicious  friends  published  afterwards  under 
the  name  of  Wvxtom!  I’he  remainder  of  his  time  Fou¬ 
quet  devoted  chiefly  to  the  concoction  of  eye-water.  Never 
was  there  a  more  striking  illustration  of  Shakspeare’s  re¬ 
mark  about  “  base  uses.” 

During  these  seven  years’,  time,  so  far  as  the  world  was 
concerned,  hod  stood  still  with  the  fallen  statesman.  He, 
too,  was  aware  of  the  secret  passages,  and  made  some  use 
of  them,  but  rather  as  a  receiver  than  a  payer  of  visits. 
He  had  heard  of  Lauzun’s  arrival :  he  knew  that  he  came 
direct  from  court ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  miserable  occupations, 
he  was  still  curious  to  know  something  of  the  chances  and 
changes  of  political  events.  We  may  conceive,  then,  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  saw  Lauzun  emerge  from  his  chim¬ 
ney,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  listened  to  him. 
“  'fhe  one  questioned,”  says  St.  Simon,  “  and  the  other 
counted  his  greater  fortunes  and  still  greater  misfortunes.” 
Fouquet  opened  his  ears  and  his  eyes  very  wide  when  this 
Puygilhem,  this  cadet  of  Gascony,  whom  he  remembered 
only  too  happy  to  be  patronized  by  the  Marshal  Gramont, 
narrated  how  he  had  been  general  of  dragoons,  captain  of 
the  guards,  and  even  the  leader  of  an  army  !  When  Lau- 
zun.  however,  went  on  to  tell  how  he  had  missed  the  artil¬ 
lery,  ami  afterwards  braveil  the  king,  his  companion  began 
to  susjiect  that  he  was  crazy.  But  when  the  Gascon 
wound  up  with  the  story  of  his  marriage  and  disgrace,  the 
old  politician  concluded  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  was  clos¬ 
eted  with  a  madman,  and  quaked  in  mortal  terror.  Tlien 
followed  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  many  odd  scenes  in 
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which  Laiirun  figured.  Founuet  betrayed  his  suspicions 
anil  apprehensions ;  and  the  Gascon,  something  in  malice 
but  still  more  in  anger,  did  his  best  to  hei^ten  them, 
finally  vanishing  with  a  vow  on  Ills  lips  of  eternal  enmity 
gainst  Fouijuet  and  his  friends,  whitm  he  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  carrying  out.  Indeed,  a  dangerous  lire  which 
broke  out  in  the  prison  some  short  time  afterwards,  and  by 
which  Lauzun  himself  ran  great  risk  of  pierishing,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  kindled  by  him  with  the  charitable  pui^ 
^e  of  roasting  Fouquet. 

He  lingered  ten  years  in  prison,  but  not  so  wearily  as 
one  would  fancy.  What  with  nocturnal  visits,  tricks  on 
his  jailers,  and  attempts  to  burrow  his  way  to  liberty,  his 
restless  spirit  found,  not,  indeed,  sufficient  occupation,  but 
enough  to  keep  it  and  the  body  that  held  it  from  rusting. 

Ami  how  went  his  afl'airs  without  ?  His  enemies  had 
deprived  him  of  his  offices  and  their  emoluments  at  a  stroke ; 
but  they  could  not  deprive  him  of  the  duchy  of  Aumale 
and  of  the  county  of  Eu,  which  had  been  legally  conveyed 
to  him  by  the  princess.  True,  he  could  not  attend  to  these 
estates  in  jierson  :  still  he  had  an  admirable  steward  in  his 
sister,  Madame  de  Nogent.  This  lady  was  exceedingly 
like  Lauzun  in  person,  and  of  as  great  a  singularity  in  dispo¬ 
sition.  She  was  just  as  intriguing,  spiteful,  and  way  wai^ ; 
but  she  had  one  quality  that  her  brotner  lacked,  —  consist¬ 
ent  prudence  in  money  matters.  Herself  and  her  husband 
had  led  a  very  unhappy  life,  — had  been  even  on  the  point 
of  separating,  when  a  shot  carried  him  off  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Rliine ;  and  then  Madame  de  Nogent  became  at  once 
and  forever  the  model  of  a  bereaved  widow.  “  I  could 
not  very  well  rejoice  with  him  while  I  had  him,”  she  was 
given  to  observing ;  “  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  regret  him  now  that  I  have  lost  him.  I  am  sure  that  I 
can  never  more  have  such  delicious  c^uarrels  with  anybody 
else ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  a  downright  quarrel  is  a  real 
luxury  to  a  person  of  my  disposition.”  Madame  de  Nogent, 
therefore,  donneil  weeds  of  the  deepest  dye  and  most  dolo¬ 
rous  pattern,  which  she  never  threw  aside.  And  though 
the  reality  of  her  woe  was  doubted,  she  found,  nevertheless, 
a  host  of  imitators.  In  one  thing,  however,  she  was  very 
sincere,  —  her  care  of  her  brother’s  property.  She  main¬ 
tained  the  best  order  therein,  and  put  aside  his  rents  as  she 
received  them,  until,  by  the  time  he  obtained  his  release, 
the  aggregate  amounted  to  a  handsome  fortune. 

As  to  the  princess,  she  thought  of  nothing  but  her  Lau¬ 
zun  ;  bewailing  him  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  never 
relaxing  her  exertions  to  procure  his  release.  Her  infatua¬ 
tion,  indeed,  was  more  pronounced  than  ever,  nor  did  the 
keen  wits  at  court  neglect  to  take  the  fullest  and  foulest 
advantage  of  it.  Montcspan  had  six  children  soon  to  be 
legitimated ;  and  Louis  found  it  rather  difficult  to  provide 
them  with  appanages  suitable  to  their  rank.  In  this  dilem¬ 
ma,  monarch  and  mistress  cast  their  eyes  on  the  wealthiest 
heiress  in  Europe,  and  heartily  congratulated  each  other 
on  her  mad  passion.  Had  it  been  made  to  order  it  could 
not  have  been  better  adapted  to  their  purfwse.  Under  its 
infiuen  e  she  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  man 
ihe  loved.  And  the  man  she  loved  had  enough  of  greed, 
vanity,  and  meanness,  in  his  composition  not  merely  to  ac¬ 
cept,  but  to  exact  any  sacrifice  at  her  hands.  Thencefoi^ 
ward  the  very  (jrand  monarque  and  his  grand  Montespan 
appear  in  the  character  of  anglers,  —  Lauzun  being  the  bait, 
and  the  property  of  Mademoiselle  the  fish ;  while  all  the  cour¬ 
tiers  stand  round,  ready  to  aid  in  drawing  the  line  and 
landing  the  prize. 

Mademoiselle  dared  not  openly  demand  the  Gascon’s 
n-leaie.  They  had  taken  care  to  apprise  her  that  any 
such  course  would  certainly  add  to  the  rigors  of  his  con¬ 
finement.  But  she  made  use  of  every  indirect  means. 
She  cringed  to  Louis,  courted  Louvois,  and  was  specially 
attentive  to  Montespan.  ’Hie  latter  was  the  perfection  of 
tw  old-fashioned  institution,  —  the  king’s  mistress.  When 
the  more  impulsive  La  Valliere  one  day  took  precedence 
of  the  queen,  nobody  was  more  properly  shocked  at  the 
firesch  of  decorum.  “  God  preserve  me,”  prayed  she  de- 
“  from  such  a  {Msition  as  hers.  But,”  she  added, 

should  it  ever  lie  my  misfortune  to  fill  it,  I  should  certainly 


know  my  duty  better  that  to  take  the  pas  of  her  Majesty.” 
And  when  eventually  the  “misfortune”  did  befall  her, 
never  was  it  borne  with  more  regard  to  the  proprieties. 
Montespan,  indeed,  was  admirably  fitted  for  “the  little 
place.”  She  was  as  clever  and  clear-sighted  as  she  was 
charming,  and  always  sinned  with  due  regard  to  politeness 
and  decency,  and,  we  may  add,  to  her  own  pecuniary 
interests.  She  sympathized  for  the  princess,  and  breathed 
a  sigh  for  Lauzun  :  the  story  was  “  wondrous  pitiful,”  she 
vowed.  “  But,  really  now,  could  you  not  do  something  to 
propitiate  his  Majesty  ?  ”  was  a  question  that  usually  closed 
the  conversation.  And  to  suggest  what  this  something 
should  be,  Montespan’s  amiable  progeny  made  frequent  calls 
on  Mademoiselle. 

Whether  her  wits  were  dulled  by  her  affection  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  certainly  the  princess  was  no  longer  the  sharp- 
sighted  lady  that  she  had  been  during  the  lively  days  of  the 
Fronde,  and  she  took  nearly  three  years  to  guess  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  mistress.  At  length  she  understood  what  was 
wanted,  and,  understanding,  she  “  spontaneously  resolved,” 
as  she  took  care  to  record,  to  make  the  Duke  of  Maine  her 
heir,  on  condition  that  Louis  released  her  lover,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  her  marriage  with  him.  Montespan  was  immediately 
taken  into  her  confidence,  and  displayed  much  grateful 
emotion.  “  How  pleased  the  king  will  be,”  was  her  final 
remark,  “  when  you  apprise  him  of  this  1  for  of  course  he 
cannot  guess  your  intention,  and  there  is  nobody  so  suitable 
to  acquaint  him  with  it  as  yourself.  But  mind,”  she  added, 
“  not  a  word  of  Lauzun.  I  happen  to  know  that  Louis  is 
nearly  as  anxious  as  yourself  to  see  him  at  liberty ;  but 
reasons  of  state,  you  know,  which,  however,  will  soon  cease 
to  press,  forbid  it  at  present. 

Mademoiselle  had  an  early  interview  with  the  king,  and 
made  known  her  spontaneous  resolution.  Louis  was  really 
touching  in  his  acknowledgments.  “  I  perceive,”  said  he, 
“  it  is  out  of  friendship  for  me  that  you  do  this.  ’The  object 
of  your  bounty  is  yet  a  child,  and  incapable  of  winning  you 
by  his  own  merits.  I  hope,  however,  that  he  will  grow  up  to  an 
honorable  manhooil,  and  show  himself  worthy  of  your  esteem. 
As  for  myself,  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
render  you  any  service  in  my  power.” 

Months  passed ;  but  still  not  a  word  of  Lauzun. 
Further,  the  court  visibly  changed  its  manner  towards  the 
princess.  Some  of  its  most  prominent  members  neglected, 
others  actually  avoided  her.  Among  the  latter  was  Monte¬ 
span,  who  was  never  “  at  home  ”  when  she  called.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  was  evidently  in  disgrace ;  but  wherefore  she  could  not 
guess.  At  length,  in  six  months  or  so,  she  was  enlightened. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  Louvois  snatched  sufficient  leisure 
from  his  warlike  and  other  cares  to  pay  the  Luxembourg  a 
flying  visit.  Mademoiselle’s  heart  beat  quick  when  he  was 
announced.  “  Was  the  morning  of  her  happiness  about  to 
dawn  at  last? ”  she  asked  herself.  “  Was  Lauzun  about  to 
emerge  in  triumph  from  the  ministerial  carriage  ?  ”  'The 
reply  to  these  queries  soon  ^proached  in  the  very  hand¬ 
some  person  of  Louvois.  “  Tne  king  is  greatly  displeased 
with  you,”  said  the  minister.  “  Why  do  you  delay  to  fulfil 
the  engagement  which  you  made  with  him  the  other  day  ?  ” 
“ My  engagement  1  ”  “Yes:  you  promised,  as  you  cannot 
but  remember,  to  bestow  your  estates  of  Dombes,  Aumale, 
and  Eu,  on  the  Duke  of  Miiine.”  “  I  liid  nothing  of  the 
kind,”  retorted  the  princess,  greatly  astonished.  “  Oh  1  ” 
remarked  Louvois  coollj’,  “  if  you  choose  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  your  sovereign  in  that  way,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  do  —  except  to  make  my  report.  '  And  the  very 
proud  statesman  withdrew  from  alxiut  the  meanest  piece  of 
work  that  even  he  had  ever  undertaken. 

In  vain  the  princess  protested  that  she  had  never  dreamed 
of  doing  more  than  making  the  duke  her  heir.  The  king  said 
othenvise,  and  everybody  echoed  the  king.  Such  remon¬ 
strances  as  “  O  Mademoiselle  I  how  could  you  do  it  ?  ”  met 
her  from  every  eye,  and  from  as  many  lips  as  dared  pro¬ 
nounce  the  words.  Still  she  declined  to  be  persuiided  or 
intimidated  into  distrusting  the  evidence  of  her  senses. 

Additional  months  flew  by,  and  a  good  many  of  them. 
'The  court  had  no  desire  to  spoil  things  by  precipitation.  It 
could  likewise  afl'ord  to  wait,  which  the  princess  could  not. 
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At  length  the  time  came  for  another  move  in  this  all-impor¬ 
tant  anair.  Then  Mademoiselle  was  quietly  inibrmed  that 
time  enou;;h  had  been  granted  her  wherein  to  attain  a 
proper  state  of  mind ;  that  the  king’s  lenity  had  bounds ;  and 
that,  in  short,  did  she  still  persist  in  her  obstinacy,  Lauzun 
should  at  once  be  transferred  to  the  Bastille,  and  treated 
with  condign  severity.  The  princess  wept,  shrieked,  threat¬ 
ened,  complained,  and  finally  consented  to  give  up  her 
lands. 

Souictliing  more  tlian  her  consent,  however,  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Two  of  the  tliree  estates  were  the  property  of  Lau¬ 
zun.  In  earlier  ages  this  would  have  mattered  little.  But 
the  French  laws  had  thriven  on  the  ruins  of  feudalism ; 
and  now  that  ihcir  own  right  hands  were  no  longer  capable 
of  maintaining  them  against  all  comers,  the  French  nobles 
had  ac(]uired  much  respect  for  these  laws.  Lauzun,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  now  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  by  any  of  the  old 
summary  and  sanguiniiry  methods.  Neither  could  his  sig¬ 
nature  be  won  from  him  by  means  of  torture ;  for  the  law 
attached  not  tlie  slightest  value  to  contracts  formed  under 
restraint.  He  must  he  at  liberty  to  make  a  valid  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  his  property ;  and  everybody  knew  that  were  he  at 
liberty  no  such  renunciation  could  be  wrung  from  him. 
Here  lay  a  great  difficulty ;  that  is,  to  unlegal  minds.  A 
shrewd  jurist,  however^  was  forthcoming,  who  quickly  drove 
the  roym  coach,  without  let  or  hinderance,  over  this  appar¬ 
ently  insurmountable  obstacle.  This  was  how  the  thing  was 
done :  a  re{K>rt  was  spread  that  Lauzun’s  constitution  was 
beginning  to  give  way.  Then  the  court-physician  made  a 
visit  to  Pignerol.  His  experienced  eye  detected  disordered 
digestion,  im]>eded  respiration,  and  a  hundred  other  tokens 
of  incipient  disease,  wucre  nobody  else  could  see  aught  but 
rude  health.  The  suilerer  was  ordered  forthwith  to  visit 
the  baths  at  Bourbon.  Thither  he  went,  attended  by  a 
formidable  array  of  archers.  And  there  he  met  Madame  de 
Montespan.  Fur,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  one  of  her 
darlings  had  been  ordered  at  this  time  to  take  the  Bourbon 
waters ;  and,  of  course,  the  fund  mother  must  necessarily 
accompany  her  child.  A  good  deal  of  negotiation  ensued 
between  tlie  pair.  Tlie  gentleman,  however,  was  neither  to 
be  wheedled,  overreached,  nor  intimidated :  so,  after  a 
decent  time,  he  was  relegated  to  his  prison,  while  the  lady 
returned  in  high  dudgeon  to  Paris. 

But  neither  Montespan  nor  her  royal  friend  were  the 
pwple  to  allow  their  plot  to  founder  in  sight  of  port, 
^ere  was  still  another  resource.  Madame  de  Nogent  was 
consulted  and  gained  over,  in  a  great  measure  by  appre¬ 
hension  for  her  brother’s  safety,  should  the  court  be  driven 
to  use  harsh  measures  by  the  failure  of  all  milder  ones. 
This  lady  paid  a  visit  to  Pignerol ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
what  passed  at  this  visit,  Lauzun  was  ordered  a  second 
time  to  the  baths.  There,  in  the  autumn  of  1680,  be  again 
met  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  made  a  legal  transfer  of 
the  estates  in  dispute.  That  very  same  time  he  received 
two  other  estates — together  worth  forty  thousand  francs  a 
year  —  from  the  princess,  remarking,  with  his  usual  grace¬ 
ful  gratitude,  that  they  were  hardlj’  worth  the  trouble  of 
accepting. 

The  confederates  waited  until  the  spoil  was  secure  in 
their  possession,  and  then  came  forth  two  royal  orders. 
The  first  confined  Lauzun  to  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and 
Touraine ;  and  the  second  forbade  the  princess  ever  to 
marry  him.  “  But,”  said  Montespan  to  the  princess,  “  that 
need  not  prevent  a  private  marriage.  Indeed,  I  am  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  assure  you  that  you  may  take  tliat  course  with  per¬ 
fect  safety.  iJouis  will  not  only  shut  his  eyes  to  it,  but, 
further,  if  anybody  ventures  to  remark  about  it,  I  under¬ 
take  to  say  that  the  busybody  shall  meet  with  treatment 
sufficient  to  silence  all  such  people  fur  the  future.”  “  But 
my  honor  I  What  will  people  think  of  me  ?  ”  exclaimed 
I  the  princess.  ”  Oh  1  as  to  that,”  retorted  her  mentor, 

I  *•  what  need  you  care,  while  love  and  conscience  are  equally 

[  satisfied  ?  Believe  me,  you  will  find  things  quite  as  pleas- 

[  ant  as  though  you  bad  been  wed  with  all  tne  pomp  and 

\  publicity  in  the  world.  Besides,  M.  de  Lauzun  is  sure  to 

I  like  you  all  the  better  on  account  of  the  mystery.” 

I  Tl^t  Mademoiselle  followed  the  advice  of  the  mistress 
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there  is  good  reason  to  think.  Marshal  Berwick,  among 
others,  declares  that  she  did  so.  Tlie  strongesQiroof,  how¬ 
ever,  ceased  to  exist  in  1760  or  thereabouts.  Ihis  was  an 
elderly  lady  living  unostentatiously  at  Treport  on  an  in¬ 
come  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  a  year,  whose  source  she 
could  never  learn.  It  was  whispered  in  the  ncighhorluod 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  princess.  She  herself 
appeared  to  credit  the  story,  which  neither  her  face  nor  her 
figure  belied ;  for  in  both  particulars  she  bore  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  resemblance  to  the  Jeanne  d’Arc  of  the  Fronde. 

The  princess  hastened  down  to  the  man  for  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  so  much.  “  But,”  says  Madame  Fiesejue,  her 
chief  attendant,  “  Lauzun,  while  at  Eu,  wouhl  persist  in 
low  amours.  The  princess  discovered  this,  was  furious, 
marked  him  with  her  nails,  and  onleretl  him  out.  I  con- 
veved  the  order  from  the  princess,  who  stooil  at  one  end  of 
a  fong  gallery,  to  M.  de  Lauzun  at  the  other.  No  sooner 
had  I  delivered  my  message  than  down  he  dropj)ed  on  his 
knees,  and  in  this  posture  scrambled  along  the  gallerv  to 
the  feet  of  my  lady,  who  instantly  Ibrgave  him.”  lifany 
similar  scenes  followed,  each  more  stormv  than  the  other; 
“  for,  tired  of  being  beaten,  he  treatetl  Iier  in  turn  ”  with 
what  our  French  authority  actually  terms  marital 
licence.” 

Lauzun’s  one  wish  was  to  shine  again  at  court.  For  a 
while  the  princess  seconded  his  efl'orts  to  realize  it  with 
great  vigor  and  some  little  success.  In  five  years’  time  she 
shamed  Louis  into  releasing  him  from  all  restrictions,  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  forbade  him  to  appear  at  the  palace ;  and 
it  was  his  own  fault  that  she  did  not  ultimately  relieve  him 
from  this.  But  once  in  Paris,  he  resumed  all  the  fierce  dis¬ 
sipation  of  his  wildest  days,  rendering  himself  especially 
notorious  for  deep  and  successful  play.  He  displayed  such 
conspicuous  ingratitude  and  infidelity  to  his  bcuefactresg 
that  they  had  one  last  tcmjiestuous  quarrel,  and  then 
parted  forever,  in  1687. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Lauzun  obtained  permission  to  visit 
England,  where  gaming  was  the  rage.  There  he  remained 
until  the  revolution,  when  he  returned  to  France  with  the 
wife  and  child  of  James  11.  Having  displayed  much  dex¬ 
terity  and  courage  in  this  matter,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
command  in  the  Irish  ex|>edition,  but  did  nothing  worthy 
of  his  ancient  renown.  On  his  re-appt‘arance  in  France, 
he  was  created  Due  de  Lauzun  and  admitted  to  the  court, 
where  he  was  allowed  a  good  deal  of  license,  but  none  of 
his  former  influence. 

Mademoiselle  died  in  1693,  and  Lauzun  went  into 
mourning.  This,  however,  he  soon  threw  ofl’,  to  marry  a 
very  young  lady  of  the  family  of  Lorges,  who  eventually 
survived  him.  The  long  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
wealth  and  ease ;  but  the  great  fortune  that  he  really  had 
achieved  could  not  prevent  him  from  lamenting  to  the  last 
the  still  greater  fortune  that  had  slipped  from  his  grasp. 
These  regrets  he  mixed  with  many  sjiecimens  of  his  an¬ 
cient  waywardness  and  childish  malice.  For  instance,  on 
one  occasion  he  terrified  his  relatives  by  putting  on  a  dying 
look,  and  pretending  to  make  a  will  in  which  all  his  prop¬ 
erty  was  bequeathed  to  the  poor.  And  on  another,  he  in¬ 
duced  an  officer  of  high  rank,  who  was  simple  enough  to 
accept  him  as  an  authority  on  such  matters,  to  make  him¬ 
self  ridiculous  by  appearing  at  a  grand  review  iu  a  uniform 
that  might  have  been  “  the  thing  ’’  four  or  five  hundred 
years  before.  But  his  chief  delight  was  to  tease  the  Cure 
of  St.  Sulpice  with  magnificent  promises  tor  his  church, 
which  he  retracted  one  day  to  renew  in  grander  form  the 
next.  Having  swung  the  jxwr  clergyman  thus  between 
hope  and  fear  for  a  good  many  years,  he  ended  by  giving 
him  nothing  whatever. 

“  Lauzun,”  says  St.  Simon,  “  had  an  iron  constitution. 
He  ate  much,  often,  and  of  every  thing,  without  inconve¬ 
nience.  Shortly  before  his  last  illness,  that  is  to  say  in  1722, 
he  still  delighted  to  amuse  himself  with  fiery  horses,  lie 
might  have  been  seen  repeatedly  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
backing  a  ragged-looking,  unbroken  colt,  and  prancing 
about  before  the  whole  court,  which  could  not  but  admire 
his  dexterity  and  the  firmness  of  his  seat.”  The  malatly 
that  carried  him  oflf  was  a  cruel  one, —  cancer  in  the  mouth. 
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He  bore  hia  aufferiiijra  with  admirable  patience,  made  no 
complaint,  showed  no  temper,  and  pave  way  to  none  of 
those  outbursts  which  had  so  often  rendere<l  him  inaii])]inrt- 
able  even  to  himself.  He  passed  his  time  in  ])ious  reading 
and  edifyinp  conversation,  shut  up  with  his  confi-ssor. 
Only  a  few  others  were  admitted.  Wien  this  privileged 
few  made  their  calls  they  found  nothin"  In^iilirions  or 
gloomy,  and  hardly  any  token  of  suffering,  in  Lanznn.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  all  tranquillity,  politeness,  ami  sus¬ 
tained  conversation.  But  he  was  neither  very  animated, 
nor  at  all  curious  as  to  what  was  p.assin"  in  the  world.  lie 
spoke  with  great  difficulty :  indeed,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  exerted  liimself  only  for  the  sake  of  the  company.  He 
m.ade  no  attempt,  however,  to  preach  morality,  and  never 
referred  to  his  malady.  This  uniformity,  so  courageous, 
so  fs'aceful,  and  so  difficult,  he  maintained  for  four 
mouths.  And  he  died  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 


BETWIXT  TWO  STOOLS. 

John  Brsunv,  having  fallen  betwixt  two  stools  and  hurt 
himself,  tisik  a  des[K>rate  resolution  and  emigrated,  —  just  at 
the  time,  too,  when  he  appeared  to  have  reached  the  jiro- 
verbial  turning  in  the  proverbial  long  lane  :  so  that  his 
frienils  and  accjuaintance,  such  of  them,  at  least,  as  were 
not  in  his  secret,  wondered  greatly.  Nor,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  there  appear  to  be  any  reasf)n  why  a 
man  should  expatriate  himself  simply  because  he  had  fallen 
betwixt  two  stools.  Of  course  spectators  laugh,  for  the 
sight  of  a  fellow-creature  falling  and  hurting  himself  is  a 
never-failing  source  of  amusement ;  but  the  sufferer  gener¬ 
ally  contents  himself  with  trying  to  force  a  smile,  rid)I)ing 
what  Latin  grammars  call  the  part  affected,  cursing  the  two 
lifeless  logs,  and  determining  to  show  more  sense  for  the 
future.  But  when  the  two  stools  assume  the  human  form, 
have  eyes  that  speak  a  silent  language,  encounter  you  day 
after  dav,  and  seem  always  to  wear  a  mocking  smile,  as  if 
in  derisive  remembrance  of  your  misadventure,  the  matter 
wears  a  more  serious  aspect.  And  in  Bushby’s  case  the 
stools  wore  petticoats,  which  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
situation. 

THE  FIRST  STOOL. 

“  The  qtiestion  is,  what  to  do  with  that  horrid  Mr.  Bush- 
by.” 

These  words  were  uttered  on  a  certain  day  about  two 
years  before  Bushby’s  emigration ;  and  tlie  sjmaker  was  a 
particularly  amiable-looking  lady  of  some  forty-five  years 
of  age.  She  was  speaking  to  herself,  as  she  gazed  with  a 
well-satisfied  air  at  an  arlmr,  of  which  she  commamled  a 
fall  view  from  the  open  window  at  which  she  was  seated. 
For  it  was  a  lovely  day  in  June,  and  the  weather  was  emi¬ 
nently  suited  for  the  occupation  of  an  interesting  couple, 
who  sat  upon  two  wicker-chairs  under  a  shady,  leafy  roof, 
in  a  garden  gay  with  roses.  They  were,  in  fact,  doing 
nothing,  unless  carrying  on  a  conversation  in  a  low  tone 
may  be  considert'd  doing  something.  They  both  were 
young,  ami  of  different  sexes.  He  was  about  six  and 
twenty,  one  would  have  said,  and  she  was  five  years  younger. 
She  had  a  face  and  figure  which  were  pleasing  rather  than 
pretty ;  and  the  former  wore  an  expression  such  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  result  of  recent  illness  or  mental  trouble.  He 
who  sat  by  her  was  her  not  yet  acc^ted  lover,  and  the  lady 
at  the  window  was  her  mother.  The  daughter  suddenly 
rose  up  in  obedience  to  a  sign,  and  stood  before  the  amiable- 
looking  matron  of  forty-five. 

“  Annie,  darling,”  said  the  latter,  “  I  think  your  birthday 
is  some  day  this  week.” 

“Yes,  dear  mamma,  on  Friday.” 

“And  this  is  only  Tuesday:  there  is  plenty  of  time. 
That  is  all  I  wanted,  darling.” 

Annie  went  back  to  her  seat  in  the  arbor ;  and  the  amia¬ 
ble-looking  matron  looked  more  amiable  than  ever,  for  she 
b*d  hit  upon  a  satisfactory  plan.  She  now  knew  perfectly 
well  “  what  to  do  with  that  horrid  Mr.  Bushby.”  She  was 
to  excellent  mother :  which  means  that  she  had  at  heart 


her  daughter’s  comfortable  settlement  in  life,  and  was  ready 
to  do  any  thing  short  of  felony  to  secure  it.  She  had  con¬ 
stantly  impressed  upon  Annie,  that,  in  matrimonial  matters, 
young  ladies  have  nothing  to  do  with  affections  until  they 
have  ascertained  that  he  who  might  be  the  object  of  them 
can  make  suitable  provision  for  a  wife ;  and,  afterwards, 
they  may  bestow  them  freely.  She  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  maintain  that  love  is  all  nonsense  in  these  days  of 
civilization  ;  that  it  was  quite  enough  if  a  young  lady  pro¬ 
posed  to  <lid  not  actually  dislike  the  proposer ;  that  there 
was  nothing  so  likely  to  promote  conjugal  affection  as  the 
possession  of  a  nice  little  income, —  which  was  her  way  of 
rendering  “  .sine  Baerho  et  Cerere  friget  Venus.”  She  was 
also  font!  of  inculcating  the  wisdom  of  that  proverb  which 
says  that  “  a  binl  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.” 
She  held  it  to  be  the  height  of  madness  to  refuse  a  present 
certainty  in  the  hope  of  future  contingencies,  —  to  decline 
what  Tomkins  offered  on  the  spot,  in  the  expectation  of 
what  Bushby  might  some  day  offer. 

'Fliat  was  Tomkins,  of  course,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
arbor ;  and  he  had  already  offered  his  hand,  his  heart,  and 
eight  hundred  a  year.  He  was  to  receive  a  tlefinite  answer 
in  a^wcek  ;  and  there  was  upon  his  features,  as  he  sat  and 
conversed  in  desultory  fa.shion  with  Annie,  an  expression 
which  mi^ht  mean  either  that  he  considered  he  had  already 
m.ade  a  fool  of  himself,  or  that  he  exjiected  to  be  made  a 
fool  of  in  the  course  of  a  week.  In  fact,  he  looked  uneasy 
and  any  thing  but  confident.  In  the  pauses,  which  were 
many  and  pretty  long,  between  the  different  portions  of  a 
fragmentary  dialogue,  he  took  furtive,  sidelong  glances  at 
Annie,  after  the  fa.«hion  of  one  who  is  examining  an  article 
for  which  he  has  impulsively  made  a  bid,  and  which  he  half 
hopes  and  half  fears  will  be  ultimately  knocked  down  to 
him.  As  for  Annie,  she,  during  those  intervals,  gazed  far 
aw.ay  into  vacancy  with  the  air  of  one  whose  thoughts  are 
occupied  with  by  no  means  the  pleasantest  of  day-<lreams ; 
and  she  plucked  the  while  leaf  after  leaf  from  a  rose  she 
held,  as  if  she  were  silently  testing  her  fate  with  the  well- 
known  alternations  of  “  loves  me,  loves  me  not.”  AVhen 
the  last  leaf  h.ad  ffuttered  to  the  ground,  and  the  stalk  had 
been  listlessly  dropped  after  it,  she  rose  up  wearily,  and 
said  coldly  to  her  companion, — 

“  Mv  head  aches :  I  shall  go  in.” 

“  oh  1 1  thought  you  were  going  to  ride,”  rejoined  Tom¬ 
kins,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

“  I  feel  unequal  to  riding,  driving,  walking,  croquet¬ 
playing,  tiilking,  laughing,  or  —  crying,”  said  she  a  Uttle 
pettishly. 

“  Crying  !  ”  exclaimed  Tomkins  with  a  blank  face,  as 
he  prepared  to  walk  with  her  to  the  door :  “  what  is  there 
to  cry  about  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  that  I  know  of,”  answered  Annie,  with  a  little 
sigh ;  and  they  sauntered  into  the  house  without  another 
word. 

They  found  Mrs.  M.addox,  Annie’s  mother,  in  a  state  of 
that  peaceful  serenity  which  results  from  the  performance 
of  a  duty.  And  that  duty,  to  judge  from  appearances,  was 
performed  by  means  of  writing-materials  anil  an  exquisite- 
looking  little  note  which  lay  upon  the  table  before  her. 
Annie  gave  one  quick  glance  at  the  sujKsrscription  ;  and  the 
gleam  of  satisfaction  which  passed  with  a  blush  over  her 
liice  was  speedily  succeeded  by  an  expression  of  regret  and 
the  paleness  of  suppressed  emotion. 

“  My  dear  Annie,”  said  her  mother,  “  you  look  far  from 
well :  jrou  feel  the  heat,  I  fear,” 

“  I  feel  something,  mamma,”  replied  Annie  drearily ;  “  but 
I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  the  heat ;  for  hot  weather,  you 
know,  always  agrees  with  me.” 

“  E)on’t  you  think  a  little  brandy  and  soda  ”  —  began 
Tomkins ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  an  exclamation  from 
Mrs.  Maddox. 

Annie  had  sunk,  with  a  moan  and  a  shiver,  into  an  easy- 
chair,  where  she  reclined,  white,  speechless,  motionless, 

Tomkins  stood  the  picture  of  horror,  an*l  was  incapable 
of  any  thing  beyond  an  emphatic  and  general  prayer  for 
the  blessing  of  his  soul,  and  incoherent  remarks  about  a 
doctor,  which  were  no  doubt  an  offer  to  go  and  fetch  one. 
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But  Mn>.  Mnddox,  who  ha<l  flown  to  her  dau<rhter’8  side, 
was  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  smiled  as  pleasantly  as 
ever,  and  said  in  a  sharp  and  decisive,  but  playful  man¬ 
ner,  — 

“  Don’t  be  silly :  pi^e  me  that  scent-bottle  on  the  little 
table,  that’s  a  fiood  man.  Now  ^o  and  have  your  ride,  and 
when  you  come  back  you  will  find  her  quite  well  a^ain :  she 
has  only  fainte<l,  that  is  all.  Go  —  go  —  got”  and  she  gave 
him  a  gentle  push. 

Tomkins  went  for  his  solitary  ride ;  and,  as  he  rode,  he 
thought ;  and  his  thoughts  were  far  from  cheerful.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  himself  to  have  got  into  what  was  called  in  his 
phraseology  a  “jolly  mess.”  If  these  things  were  done  in 
the  green  tree,  what  would  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  He  had 
been  given  to  understand  by  the  poets  that  wooing-time 
was  the  golden  time  for  youth  of  both  sexes.  If  so,  why 
faint  ?  He  wondered  if  the  same  sort  of  thing  happened 
often  during  honeymoons ;  and,  if  it  did,  how  glad  he  would 
be  to  get  his  honeymoon  over,  and  have  Mrs.  Maddox  to 
help  him.  He  fancied  he  saw  now  how  it  is  tliat  mothers- 
in-law  get  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in.  He  had  found 
Annie  all  that  was  bright  and  sprightly  until  he  had  shown 
her  unusual  attention :  then  she  had  become  ill,  the  doctor 
had  been  called  in,  and  she  had  all  a*'  once  taken  to  melan¬ 
choly  and  fainting-fits.  It  was  complimentary  to  him,  per¬ 
haps,  that  the  prospect  of  accepting  or  rejecting  him  should 
cause  her  such  evidently  serious  consideration  ;  but  he  was 
a  plain  man,  who  preferred  comfort  to  compliments.  He 
had  elicited  from  her  that  there  was  no  previous  engage¬ 
ment,  and  he  rather  wished  now  that  there  had  been  :  he 
might  then  have  got  out  of  his  scrape  without  having  his 
dignity  oflended.  As  matters  stootl,  he  was  in  a  position 
about  which  he  would  have  liked  to  consult  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
for  he  had  that  statesman’s  favorite  number  of  three  courses 
open.  He  might  boldly  but  dishonorably  “  back  out,”  and 
have  a  chance  of  discovering  the  pecuniary  value  attached 
by  twelve  British  jurymen  (fatners,  pcrhajis,  of  lovely 
diiughters)  to  the  privilege  of  becoming  Mrs.  Tomkins ;  he 
might  ride  his  horse  desp';rately  over  the  cliff*  and  put  an 
end  to  himself  and  his  horse,  and  his  fears  and  anxieties ; 
and  he  might  philosophically  bide  his  time  until  the  fatal 
week  was  over,  and  he  was  flatteringly  accepted  and  a 
bond-slave,  or  ignominiously  rejected  and  a  free  man.  To 
either  the  first  or  the  second  course  he  was  not  inclined ;  for 
he  inherited  a  disposition  which  was  incompatible  with  even 
a  possible  payment  of  damages,  or  with  sell-inflicted  wounds 
or  death ;  anti,  as  to  the  third,  he  was  upheld  by  a  convic¬ 
tion,  that,  from  what  he  knew  of  himself  and  his  family,  he 
was  sufficiently  elastic  of  nature  and  thick  of  skin  to  bear 
with  cheerfulness  the  amount  of  ignominy  that  would  fall 
to  his  lot,  and  to  make  up  his  mind  never  again  to  be  in  a 
similar  predicament.  If  he  were,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tation  and  even  wishes,  accepted,  he  would  face  the  future 
like  a  man,  and  strive  to  atone  by  a  life  of  devotion  for  the 
error  he  had  committed  in  making  a  precipitate  declaration. 
For,  when  he  came  to  commune  with  himself  alone,  he 
could  not  help  seeing  that  he  had  been  precipitate.  He 
bad  proposed  simply  because  for  three  months  he  had  been 
constantly  thrown  into  the  society  of  a  charming  girl,  had 
arrived  at  the  end  of  his  stock  of  conversation,  and  could 
not  plead  to  his  conscience  poverty  as  a  reason  why  he 
should  refrain  from  “  coming  up  to  the  scratch.”  He  now 
lamented  that  he  had  not,  at  least,  waited  to  be  sounded  as 
to  his  intentions ;  for,  even  then,  no  more  could  have  been 
wrung  from  him  than  he  had  voluntarily  ofifered ;  and  he 
would,  probably,  have  gained  an  interval,  during  which 
some  diversion  might  have  been  created  in  his  favor.  Such 
were  the  reflections,  during  his  ride,  of  Tomkins,  whose 
mind  had  been  so  seriously  disturbed  by  the  fainting  fit, 
that  he  distorted  and  misrepresented  facts,  and  tried  disin¬ 
genuously  to  convince  himself  that  twenty-four  hours  ago 
he  had  not  considered  Annie  and  heaven  synonymous. 

In  the  mean  while,  Annie  had  recovered  from  her  swoon, 
and  she  and  Mrs.  Maddox  were  conversing  freely. 

“  If  he  writes  to  me  as  usual,”  the  former  said,  “  I  shall 
feel  bound  for  another  year.” 

“  He’ll  not  write,”  was  the  confident  reply. 
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Annie  looked  wistfully  at  her  motL^r,  who  smiled  in  the 
sweetest  possible  manner. 

“  It  would  never  do  to  fall  betwixt  two  stools,”  said  the 
mother. 

Annie  sighed. 

“  One  can’t  despise  eight  hundred  a  year,”  resumed  the 
mother. 

“  Got  by  drugs,”  muttered  Annie  disparagingly. 

“  My  dear”  rejoined  Mrs.  Maddox,  “  you  speak  as  if  thev 
had  been  noxious  drugs,  and  he  had  poisoned  his  father 
with  them.” 

“  He  is  dreadfully  vulgar,”  observed  Annie,  “  w  ith  his 
brandy  and  soda,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  heard  what 
he  recommentled  for  me.” 

“  My  love,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Maddox.  “  recollect  that  the  be¬ 
lieving  wife  sanctifies  the  unbelieving  husband;  and  in  the 
same  way  the  refined  wife  polishes  the  unrefined  husband." 

“  It  will  be  a  very  difficult  task,  mamma.” 

“  Patience,  p«>rseverance,  and  eight  hundred  a  vear  will 
surmount  all  difficulties.  It  is  not  as  if  he  were  hideous  in 
appearance,  or  likely  to  be  rebellious.” 

Annie  laughed,  and  rejoined,  “  I  could  put  him  in  shafts, 
and  drive  him  with  a  skein  of  silk.” 

“  To  be  sure,  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs.  Maddox,  in  a  tone 
of  intense  satisfaction ;  “  and  that  is  a  great  thing.  It  in¬ 
sures  domestic  peace,  if  not  happiness.” 

“  But  I’m  so  young  as  yet,  mamma ;  and  Mr.  Bushbj 
might  in  a  year  or  so  ”  — 

“  Procrastination,  my  darling  Annie,  in  such  matters,  is 
most  dangerous.  I  always  think  of  that  foolish  king,  who 
refused  the  sibylline  books,  and  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  take  a  portion  of  them.  You  might  find  yourself  at 
thirty  years  of  age  accepting  an  offer  of  three  hundred  a 
year,  or  getting  no  offer  at  all.” 

“  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bushby  is  a  gentleman,”  said  Annie, 
with  a  sigh. 

“  Mr.  Bushby’s  only  drawback,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Maddox 
warmly,  “  is  inability  to  maintain  a  wife.  But  that,  you 
have  already  allowed,  is  fatal.” 

“  Quite  so,  mamma,”  assented  Annie  disconsolately. 
“  Poor  Mr.  Bushby !  ” 

*1110  last  worils  smote  upon  the  ear  of  Tomkin.«,  as  he 
entered  the  room  on  returning  from  his  riile,  and  made  him 
feel  a  little  uncomfortable ;  for  he  had  seen  the  siqierscrip- 
tion  of  the  note  which  had  been  written  by  Mrs.  Maddox ; 
and  that  fact,  coupled  with  Annie’s  exclamation,  had 
caused  him  to  conceive  sentiments  of  suspicion  and  hatred 
towards  this  unknown  Bushby,  whose  name  was  beginning 
to  appear  portentously  upon  the  scene.  However,  he  was 
received  witli  so  much  cordiality  by  both  daughter  and 
mother,  that  his  perturbed  spirit  was  soon  at  rest ;  and  he 
took  quite  a  poetical  flight  when  Mrs.  Maddox  judiciously 
gave  him  and  Annie  an  opportunity  of  an  unobserved  part¬ 
ing. 

“  In  a  week,”  said  he,  “  I  shall  come  back  to  hear  my 
fate  ;  and  pray  remember  that  ‘  yes  ’  rhymes  to  ‘  bless,’  and 
‘  no  ’  to  ‘  blow.’  Your  answer  will  make  me  happy  foreier, 
or  strike  me  down  into  the  dust  of  misery.” 

And  so  he  departed,  to  spend  a  week  of  suspense  in 
solitary  travelling,  and  in  wondering  at  intervals  who  the 
devil  was  Bushby. 

“  I’m  afraid  the  man’s  an  idiot,  mamma,”  said  Annie, 
after  he  was  fairly  gone,  as  she  pondered  on  his  farewell 
address. 

“  ’That  is  of  no  consequence,  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs. 
Maddox  complacently  :  “  indeed,  I’m  not  sure  that  it  is  not 
an  advantage.  Idiots  are  generally  harmless,  affectionate 
creatures ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  show  their  infirraitv  in 
outward  and  visible  ungainliness,  and  so  on,  that  their 
idiocy  becomes  distressing.  Mr.  Tomkins  has  nothing  of 
Ihcd  sort.” 

“  Oh  1  he  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  animal”  rejoined 
Annie. 

“  And  he  is  a  quiet,  docile  animal,”  said  Mrs.  Maddox ; 
“  and  he  has  eight  hundred  a  year.  It  will  be  your  own 
fault  if  you  cannot  make  a  tolerable  husband  out  of  such  a 
combination.” 
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And  mother  and  daughter  retired  to  rest. 

Whilst  they  were  8luiul)ering,  and  Tomkins  was  dream¬ 
ing  of  a  fearful  monster,  more  appalling  than  a  sea-serpent, 
tnd  in  dreamland  called  a  Bushby,  the  mail-train  was 
swiftly  carrying  to  London  Mrs.  Maddox’s  little  missive, 
or,  it  were  as  correct  to  say,  missile.  And  a  (Ic.-ully  shaft 
it  was.  It  reached  its  mark  about  ten  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  as  Mr.  Bushby  sat  <lown  to  a  somewhat  late 
breakfast,  and  prepared  to  whet  his  appetite  by  a  perusal 
of  his  letter.  He  first  took  up  the  delicate  little  note,  and 
read  as  follows :  — 

“  Dear  Mr.  BfsunY,  —  Tlie  weather  is  lovely,  and  our 
cottage  is  more  charming  than  ever.  We  heanl  from  Tom 
the  other  day  ;  and  he  inquired  particularly  after  you,  and 
laid  he  would  like  to  hear  from  you,  and  that  I  must  tell 
Tou  to  write  as  soon  as  ever  you  could.  His  address  is  the 
wune  as  before.  He  is  getting  on  pretty  well,  and  is  not  at 
all  sorry  he  went  to  Ceylon.  With  united  kind  regards, 

“  I  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

“  Mary  Maddox. 

“P.S.  —  Annie  h.as  been  seriously  ill.  Pray  don’t  be 
alarmed :  there  is  no  danger  now  ;  but  the  doctor  will  not 
allow  her  to  read  any  thing  of  any  kind.  I  believe  you 
always  write  to  her  on  her  birthd.ay,  and  so  I  just  warn  you 
that  it  might  Ihj  better  if  you  omitted  to  do  so  this  year.” 

The  missile  hit  Bushby  fairly  in  tlie  left  breast,  and  he 
fl  it  a  sharp  pang.  Of  course  he  coidd  see  there  was 
lomething  wrong,  and  of  course  his  suspicions  were  aroused. 
But  what  could  he  do  ?  He  reflected  for  a  while,  and  then 
he  wrote,  — 

“Dear  Mrs.  Maddox,  —  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  I 
would  move  neither  hand  nor  foot  to  your  daughter’s  hann. 

1  only  depend  upon  you  to  let  her  know  why  I,  this  year, 
omit  my  usual  practice. 

“  Yours  very  sincerely, 

“John  Bl'shby.” 

He  had  no  idea  that  he  had  begun  to  be  regiirded  by 
Mrs.  Maddox  as  “  that  horrid  Mr.  Bushby,”  or  his  eyes 
would  have  been  completely  opened ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
well  for  the  general  j)eace  of  society  that  we  are  for  Uie 
most  part  wholly  unconscious  of  the  epithets  applied,  in 
our  absence,  by  our  friends  to  our  names.  As  for  Bushby, 
though  he  was  unable  to  construe  to  his  own  satisfaction 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Maddox,  he  had  a  glimmering  percep¬ 
tion  of  evil  inq>cnding  over  him  ;  and  for  a  brief  moment 
he  harbored  an  idea  of  anticipating  matters  by  a  l>old 
stroke.  He  took  out  from  his  desk  seven  little  notes,  of 
which  each  was  signed  “  Annie  Maddox.”  They  were  short, 
business-like  acknowledgments  of  the  annual  congratula¬ 
tions  addressed  bjr  him  to  her  on  her  birthdays ;  but  the 
most  recent  note,  just  a  year  old,  contained  a  sentence  over 
which  he  became  absorbed.  “  You  say  you  have  heard 
that  I  am  altered :  all  I  know  is,  I  feel  exactly  the  same  as 
ever.”  Why  draw  a  line  under  that  little  verb,  if  there 
was  no  subtle  and  double  meaning  attached  to  it?  It  was 
dear  to  Bushby  that  she  intended  him  to  understand  that 
every  thing  was  unchanged  on  her  part  so  far  as  they  two 
Were  concerned  ;  that  he  was  still  to  be  her  brother  Tom’s 
most  cherished  friend,  with  whom  she  had  as  a  mere  child 
begun  that  annual  interchange  of  letters  which  seemed  so 
little,  and  which  had  at  last  come  to  mean  so  much.  How 
much  had  never  been  said  by  either;  but  was  fully  though 
tacitly  ailmitted,  as  could  be  gathered  from  outward  and 
visible  signs,  not  only  by  the  pair  most  interested,  but  by 
Tom  and  by  Mrs.  Maddox,  and  by  whoever  spent  a  day  at  the 
pretty  cottage,  and  saw  how  every  thing  seemed  to  fall  out 
•0  that  Annie  and  Bushby  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
together.  ^Vhy  Bushby  had  not  attempted  to  draw  her 
into  a  definite  engagement  was  simply  because  he  had  no 
Immediate  prospects,  and  thought  it  would  be  unfair  to 
fetter  her  tor,  perhaps,  the  best  years  of  her  life.  And 
now,  as  a  dark  suspicion  crossed  his  mind,  he  put  back  the 


little  notes  in  their  accustomeil  place,  and  muttered,  Love 
or  lucre ;  that  is  the  question.” 

Friday  came  and  went :  Annie’s  birthday  was  over,  and 
there  had  been  no  letter  of  congratulation  from  “  that  horrul 
Mr.  Bushby.”  And  though  Annie  had  been  nervous  and 
peevish  and  ill  all  the  day,  she  was  qnite  herself  again  on 
Saturday.  For  it  is  astonishing  how  small  a  quantity  of 
salve  w  ill  suffice  to  cure  a  wounded  conscience,  especially  in 
she  case  of  a  marriageable  young  woman.  Annie  felt  ab¬ 
solved  from  her  curious,  tacit,  long-continued  understanding 
with  Bushby,  so  soon  as  he  discontinued  the  only  overt  act 
which  seemed  to  bind  them  together.  He,  not  she,  had 
broken  the  spell ;  and  she  laid  that  flattering  unction  to  her 
soul.  Had  he  written,  she  woidd  have  written  back,  ami 
consiilered  herself  committeil  to  their  singular  compact  for 
another  year.  It  iniiy  seem  strange  to  those  who  take  ex¬ 
tremely  elevated  views  of  human  nature,  that  she  should 
not  have  inquired  into  the  means  taken  tor  preventing 
Bushby  from  writing ;  but  she  had  great  confidence  in  her 
mother’s  tact,  and  was  contented  with  results.  She  was  now 
perfectly  free,  and  intended  to  avail  herself  of  her  freedom. 
Let  not  sentimental  jicrsons  cry  out  indignantly  that  Annie 
could  not  have  behaved  thus,  for  they  will  at  once  be  con¬ 
futed  by  facts.  She  actually  did  behave  thus ;  and  so  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  She  was  not  at  all  sentimental ;  she  was  a 
practical  girl,  strongly  impressed  with  the  duty  of  getting 
advantageously  married,  to  the  man  .she  liked  best  if  it 
were  possible,  but,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  serious  fit  of  illness, 
at  any  rate  to  somelnxly.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that,  if 
Bushby  had  askeil  her,  she  would  have  consented  to  wait 
until  she  was  gray-headed ;  but  his  sense  of  justice  w<  uld  not 
allow  him  to  do  so,  and  conseijuently  his  first  stool  began 
to  slip  from  him. 

He  almost  felt  it  slipping;  and  was  already  turning  his 
thoughts  seriously  towards  his  second  when  he  made  his  re¬ 
mark  about  “  love  or  lucre.” 

THE  SECOND  STOOL. 

Some  months  before  Bushby  had  unconsciously  become 
“  horrid  ”  in  the  estimation  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Maddox,  he 
hud  received  the  following  note  :  — 

“  Kknsinotos. 

“  My  dear  Jofn,  —  Your  uncle  bids  me  to  say  that  we 
have  not  seen  any  thing  of  you  for  a  long  while,  and  that 
he  expects  you  to  dine  with  us  at  half  past  six,  next  Thurs¬ 
day  evening. 

“  Your  aflectionate  aunt, 

■  “  Emma  Carson. 

“  P.  S.  —  Ellen  Parry  is  staying  with  us.  She  seems  to 
have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  you.” 

Bushby  appealed  to  his  memory  for  information  about 
Ellen  Parry,  but  without  any  immediate  response.  At  last 
the  faithful  organ  l)ecame  more  communicative,  and  revealed 
to  him  certain  facts  which  he  hail  clean  forgotten.  He  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  crab-like  movement  backwards,  until  he  became 
once  more  seven  years  old,  and  was  walking  in  a  garden 
with  two  or  three  girls.  He  was  a  pretty  little  boy ;  and 
they,  who  hail  up  to  the  time  of  that  very  walk  lieen  com¬ 
plete  strangers  to  him,  after  eying  him  carefully  and  ap¬ 
provingly,  whispered  together  and  giggled ;  and  then  one 
of  them  fell  suddenly  upon  him  and  kissed  him,  saying,  “  You 
are  a  little  darling  !  ” 

She  was  quite  twelve  years  old,  and  her  name  was  Ellen 
Parry.  She  Inail  struck  him  as  being  frightful  to  look  at; 
and  he  had  resented  the  liberty  she  had  taken  with  him  in 
a  manner  which  only  made  her  laugh  good-naturedly,  and  re¬ 
peat  her  outrageous  conduct.  Tliey  had  ultimately,  however, 
become  very  good  friends,  when  she  went  abroad  with  her 

arents ;  and  he  had  never  seen  her  since,  nor  even  heard  of 

er.  She  was  his  Aunt  Carson’s  niece,  and  she  had  lately 
lost  her  fatlier,  who  was  his  Aunt  Carson’s  brother.  She 
must  now  be  thirty-two  years  of  age  if  she  was  a  day  ;  and, 
if  she  had  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  girlhood,  mu^t  have 
grown  up  to  be  hideous.  However,  he  would  be  able  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  question  of  her  hideousness  Tihen  Thursday 
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evening  came.  It  came ;  and  Busliby  was  punctual,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  door  of  his  uncle’s  house,  in  a  small  square  in 
tlie  parish  of  Kensington,  as  the  clock  struck  the  half  hour  af¬ 
ter  six.  Ellen  and  her  mother  save  him  a  hearty  greetin"  : 
remembered  him  perfectly  (they  said) ;  and  showed  the 
greatest  interest  in  him  and  his  pursuits,  making  their  con¬ 
versation  during  dinner  turn  thereon  as  often  as  they  couhl. 
As  for  him,  he  was  chiefly  engage<l  in  diking  stock  of  Ellen. 
She  looked  quite  her  age,  and  even  more  than  five  years 
older  than  nushhy,  who  h,ad  the  appearance,  of  taung 
younger  than  he  was.  She  was  not  hideous,  hut  she  was 
decidedly  plain  ;  and  in  the  manner  in  which  she  had  ar¬ 
ranged  her  hair,  and  in  the  style  of  her  dress,  there  was  dis¬ 
played  either  an  ignorance  of  or  contempt  for  prevailing 
fashions.  She  wort?  an  air  of  great  detemiinalion,  an<l  she 
expressed  her  opinions  with  frankness  and  self-confidence  ; 
though  she  listened  with  marked  deference  to  wh.at  Hushhy 
said,  either  agreeing  withhim  cordially,  or  differing  from  him 
with  evident  reluctance.  She  expressed  unlKutnded  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  profession  (which  was  the  bar) ;  and  she  de¬ 
clared  that  the  magazine  to  which  be  occasionally  (it  ajt- 
peared)  contributed  articles  was  her  favorite.  After  dinner 
she  played  some  pieces,  with  considerable  skill,  on  the 
piano;  and  it  turned  out  that  she  and  Bushby  had  the 
same  taste  in  music. 

Bushby’s  uncle  never  omitted  to  smoke  tobacco  in  his 
study  of  an  evening  ;  and  he,  alwut  half-past  nine,  carried 
oflT  Bushby  with  him  into  the  regions  of  smoke.  As  they 
sat  face  to  face  and  puffed  in  unison,  the  uncle  seemed 
buried  in  thought;  but  at  last  he  said  bruskly, — 

“  That  girl  has  thirty  thousand  pounds,  John,  if  she  has 
a  penny.” 

“  Miss  Parry,  you  mean  ?  ”  rejoined  Bushby  carelessly. 

“  Of  course  I  do.”  replied  the  uncle  testily  :  “  perhaps  T 
ought  to  have  said  woman,  for  she  is  not  any  longer  a  girl,” 
he  added,  with  a  short  cough. 

“  No  :  she  is  not”  assented  Bushby  dryly. 

His  uncle  eved  him  keenly,  and  repeated, — 

“  She  has  tliirty  thousand  pounds,  though,  if  she  has  a 
penny.” 

“  you  said  before,  sir,”  observed  Bushby. 

“  And  she  has  no  nonsense  about  her,”  continued  the 
uncle :  “  she  has  told  your  aunt  that  now  her  father  is  dead, 
and  has  left  her  well  ofi",  and  she  is  no  longer  tied  to  home 
as  she  was  by  him,  she  wants  to  be  married,  and  means  to 
be  too.” 

“  She’ll  soon  get  picked  up  —  with  thirty .  thousand 
pounds,”  remarked  Bushby  unconcernedly. 

“  Suppose  she  doesn’t  want  to  be  picked  up  f  ”  sneered 
the  uncle  with  angry  em|'hasis. 

“  Well,  she’ll  s(X)n  pick  somebody  up,  then,”  rejoined 
Bushby  carelessly. 

Tlte  unele  made  no  reply,  but  sat  and  regarded  his 
nephew  discontentedly ;  and  his  face  assumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  ascribed  to  the  great  Pan  in  the  words :  — 

“  ivrl  Si  KiKpSf, 

Kai  ol  ael  Spiiitla  Jtoku  norl  /hv(  KoB^rai,” 

for  “  bitter  choler  wrinkled  round  his  nose.” 

But  afb-r  a  few  moments’  pause  he  asked  sharply,  — 

“  Any  briefs  this  year,  John?  ” 

“  No,”  answered  Bushby  lazily :  “  only  three  guineas’ 
worth  of  soup.” 

“  Soup  I  what  d’ye  mean  ?  ”  snapped  the  uncle. 

Bushby  explained  the  meaning  of  barristers’  soup ;  and 
his  uncle  continued, — 

“  You’ve  only  your  fellowship  to  live  on,  then  ?  ” 

“  Tliat’s  all,”  replied  Bushby  curtly. 

“ Two  hundred  a  year,  isn’t  it? ” 

“  Two  hundred  and  tc-n  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  two- 
^nce  halljK-nny  it  was  last  year,”  said  the  accurate  Bush- 

“  And.  if  you  married,  you  would  have  to  give  it  all  up  ?  ” 
“  To  the  very  halfjtenny.” 

“  How  long  CIO  3'ou  think  it  will  be  before  you  make  as 


much  at  the  bar  ?  ' 

“  Do  you  allude  to  the  halfpenny,  sir  ?  ’ 


Pan’s  nose  wrinkled  once  more  with  ire  as  he  snarltMl,— 

“  You  know  well  enough  T  meant  the  fellowship.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  rejoined  Bushby,  “  I  haven’t  sufficient  data 
(that  is,  cases  given  to  me)  to  calculate  ujwn ;  but  I  should 
think  .alxnit  a  century.” 

“  It’s  quite  clear,  then,”  observed  the  unele,  “that  you 
can’t  afl’  rd  to  marry  a  prc*tty  f(X)l  without  a  sixpence.” 

“  Or  even  a  pretty  sage  with  the  like  hamisome  dowry," 
assented  Bushbv. 

“  And  yet  I  shouhl  think  that  to  be  married  and  to 
make  a  good  aj)pearance  would  assist  you  in  your  profes¬ 
sion.” 

“  Undou’ctedly.” 

“  Ahem  1  ”  coughed  the  uncle,  as  if  the  smoke  had  tickled 
his  throat. 

“  .\hein  !  ”  counter-coughed  the  nephew,  as  if  he  were  in 
the  same  predicament. 

At  this  juncture  a  tap  was  administered  to  the  door  of  the 
study,  and  a  voic-e  was  heard  saying, — 

“  Slay  I  just  come  iu  and  say  good-night  ?  ” 

Bushby,  at  a  nod  from  his  uncle,  jumpecl  up  and  openeil 
the  (lexer  ;  and  with  a  little  cough  of  suffcx’ation,  and  a  little 
scream  of  surprise,  and  a  little  sparring  at  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  little  snigger,  partly  contemptuous,  partly  compassion¬ 
ate,  partly  partroidzing,  partly  deprecatory,  partly  good- 
humored,  in  sailed  Mrs.  Parry,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Carson. 

‘  Oh!  de.ar  me,”  gasped  the  former,  “I  really  can  hardly 
speak;  but  I  didn’t  like  to  go  aw.ay  without  saying  gooci- 
night ;  and,  Ix’sides,  I  thought  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Bushhy’s  company:  you  know  1  go  very  near  the 
Temple,  and  I  could  set  him  down  within  a  few  hundred 
yards.” 

Bushby  would  be  “  delighted  and  even  grateful.”  So 
Mrs.  Parry  and  he  departed  in  the  former’s  eoinfortable 
brougham  ;  hut  Ellen  Parry'  remained  behind  with  the  Ca> 
sons  to  complete  her  long  visit. 

Bushbv,  having  been  “dropped”  in  due  time,  walked  his 
few  hundred  yards  to  the  Temple  in  so  brown  a  study  that 
he  had  excellent  opportunities  of  trying  his  weight  and  the 
sharpness  of  his  elbows  against  opposing  passengers,  and  of 
hearing  some  novelties  in  the  w.ay  of  bad  language.  But 
they  “  might  as  well  have  blessed  him  :  ”  he  “  was  deaf  to 
blessing  as  to  cursing ;  ”  and,  not  only  as  he  nmde  his  way 
to  his  chambers  but  far  into  the  small  hours,  as  he  lay 
sleepless  in  bed,  he  pondered  over  the  conversation  he  had 
held  with  Mrs.  P.arry  during  their  drive.  Tliey  had  talked 
of  such  friends  and  acquaintance  as  they  had  in  common ; 
and  he  h.ad  found  himself  cordially  assenting  when  she  had 
dwelt  upon  the  wisdom  of  those  who  had  shown  common- 
sense  rather  than  sentiment  in  their  marriages,  and  when 
she  had  expressed  her  opinion  that  young  men  were  apt  to 
attach  far  tex)  much  imjxartance  to  mere  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  At  last  he  fell  into  a  fitful  slumber;  and  as  he 
slumbered,  he  saw  in  a  dream  a  curious  kind  of  sign-post, 
with  arms  pointing  in  two  opposite  directions.  The  posts 
bore  the  shape  of  two  female  figures,  back  to  back ;  and  the 
arms  were  lilce  the  arms  of  women.  Tliere  were  hands,  too, 
connected  with  the  arms  ;  and  on  the  ojeen  palms  two  wools 
were  plainlv  Written  :  on  one  jcair  “  Ixjve,”  on  the  other 
“  Lucre.”  licit  the  roads  towards  which  the  fingers  pointed 
were  dark  as  Erebus. 

Bushby  received  from  his  uncle  and  aunt,  so  long  as 
Ellen  Parry  was  staying  with  them,  assiduous  attention; 
and  his  uncle  seemecl  never  weary  of  impressing  upon  him 
that  Ellen  had  “thirty  thousand  pounds,  if  she  had  a 

B’.”  As  for  Ellen,  she  was  always  discoverecl  by 
)y  with  the  magazine  to  which  he  contributed  either 
in  her  hand  or  in  some  conspicuous  place  near  her ;  she  o^ 
tained  all  the  music  he  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of',  she 
considted  him  upon  legal  points,  with  which  it  was  difficult 
to  conceive  that  she  could  have  any  concern  ;  and  she  never 
had  so  much  as  a  headache  to  prevent  her  from  accotnpany- 
ing  her  aunt  and  him  to  any  entert<ainment  for  which  he 
offered  them  tickets.  And  when  she  returned  to  her 
mother’s  house,  to  which  Mrs.  Parry  had  already  more  than 
once  asked  Bushby,  he  found  that  she  was  as  partial  as  ever 
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to  his  magazine,  and  his  music,  and  his  law,  and  so  on. 
Moreover,'^ as  Kllen  was  her  niotlier’s  amanuensis,  there 
crre*  to  l)e  an  interchange  of  little  notes,  on  various  ])re- 
^ti,  between  them ;  and  just  before  he  became  so 
“horrid  ”  to  Mrs.  Maddox  that  that  e.xcellent  mother  had 
to  send  him  her  note  of  warning,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
refuse  an  invitation  from  ^Irs.  Parrv  (that  is,  from  Ellen), 
on  the  plea  of  illness.  The  cause  of  the  refusal  elicited  the 
following  letter :  — 

“Dear  Mb.  Bi’shby,  —  IVe  were  .so  .sorry  to  hear  of 
tour  illness.  Mamma  is  (jiiite  distressed  to  think  you  should 
all  alone,  at  such  a  time,  with  only  a  horrid  laundress 
(isn’t  that  what  you  call  her  V  )  to  attend  to  you.  Mamma 
iHVi  she  has  a  great  mind  to  come  and  fetch  you  away,  and 
nurse  vou  here  herself;  and  you  must  not  Ihj  surprised  if  she 
^Iv  does  drive  up  to  your  chambers  to  inquire  after  you. 
She  will  be  passing  the  Temple  to-morrow.  We  do  so 
hope  you  will  sotm  1h!  1  letter. 

“  Yours  very  sincerely, 

“Ellen  Parky.” 

And  so  Mrs.  Parry  really  did  call,  and  f  lund  Riishby  sufler- 
iniT  from  a  swelled  face,  whu  li  ina<le  him  uiqiresentable  in 
lociety,  hut  otherwise  as  well  as  ever.  'I'his  gesKl  news  she 
said  would  be  gladly  heard  by  her  daujbter,  who  was  wait- 
in®  for  her  “in  the  brougham,”  and  who  had  “  (lietured  to 
herself  all  sorts  of  horrors,”  such  as  Bushby  lying  at  tlie 
verge  of  death  with  no  one  but  a  not  remarkably  sober  old 
woman  to  administer  his  medicine,  which  probably  con¬ 
tained  poison,  and  of  which  an  over-dose  would  la;  fatal. 

Now,  Bushhy,  so  tar  from  being  as  blind  as  a  bat,  was  not  ■ 
evenihorlrsighted;  andhe  saw  disiiuctly  whither  things  were 
tending.  He  hail  only  to  write  a  tender  reply  to  Ellen 
Parry’s  letter  and  he  might  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  But 
he  thought  of  Annie  Maddox,  and  contented  himself  with 
expressing  his  tervent  thanks  by  word  of  mouth  to  Airs. 
Parry.  And  soon  attirwards  came  th:it  mysterious  docu¬ 
ment  from  Mrs.  Maddox,  which  caused  him  to  waver 
seriously  between  love  and  lucre. 


SLIPPING  OFF  BOTH  STOOLS. 


Tomkins’s  week  of  suspense  was  over,  and  he  stood  be¬ 
fore  Annie  to  hear  his  sentence.  As  will  have  been  antici¬ 
pated,  it  was  favorable ;  and  Tomkins  bore  it  as  well  as  he 
could.  Annie  was,  perhaps,  a  little  astonished  and  even 
nettled  at  his  wiint  of  rapture  ;  but  then  she  had  not  been 
behind  the  scenes  as  we  have,  and  knew  nothing  of  his 
meditations  during  his  solitary  ride.  She  would  have  been 
completely  re-assured  by  the  e.xtreme  anxiety  he  displayed 
to  have  his  happiness  as  speedily  as  possible  secured  by  the 
marria^  ceremony,  only  his  manner,  as  he  whimpered, 
“Let  the  happy  day  be  soon,  dear  Annie,”  reminded  her  a 
little  of  Macbeth  saying,  “  If  it  were  done,  when  ’tis  done, 
then  ’twere  well  it  were  done  quickly.”  However,  Mrs. 
Maddox  was  consulted  ;  and  she,  considerate  soul,  having 
always  been  of  opinion  that  short  engagements  are  on  every 
account  the  best,  “  when  there  are  no  pecuniary  obstacles, 
and  there  is  no  object  to  be  gained  by  waiting,”  saw  no 
objection  whatever  to  “  that  day  six  weeks.”  And  so,  on 
the  night  of  “  that  day,”  two  fond  hearts  went  heavy  to  bed ; 
the  owner  of  one  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  as  she  thought  of 
Boshby ;  and  the  owner  of  the  other  kept  mutterinir  with  a 
Bgh,  “  Oh,  dear  1  oh,  dear  I  I’m  in  a  deuce  of  a  scrape.” 
For  night  looks  darkest  just  before  dawn ;  and  there  are 
•OM  things  which  it  is  better  to  begin  with  a  little  (but 
only  a  little)  aversion.  Red-hot  lovers  “  marry  in  haste 
and  repent  at  leisure ;  ”  but  Annie  and  Tomkins  were  not 
ltd-hot  lovers. 


“That  day  six  weeks”  came  at  last:  a  young  woman 
and  a  young  man  went  into  a  pretty  village  church  two, 
and  came  out  one ;  and  the  ranks  ot  the  married  were  re- 
onated  by  another  couple  called,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomkins. 
And  Bushby  got  cards. 

,  sat  and  glared  at  them  as  if  his  education  had  not 
j^duded  the  sfiellin;^  of  dissyllables.  And,  even  when  he 
a*d  spelt  the  name,  it  conveyed  to  his  mind  no  idea  of  any 


living  creature  he  had  ever  seen.  Wlio  could  the  scoun¬ 
drel  be?  For,  of  course,  he  was  a  scoundrel.  Perhaps  he 
was  an  old  gentleman,  —  the  old  gentleman  indeed.  It  had 
all  come  of  Tom’s  going  to  Ceylon.  For  a  mother  and 
daughter  living  alone  could  not  ask  a  young  man  to  stay 
with  them.  If  Tom  had  Ix'en  at  home,  Bushhv  thought  all 
woulil  have  been  right.  He  woidd  have  paid  I'om  and  the 
Aladdoxes’  cottage  many  a  visit  during  the  two  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  Tom’s  departure ;  but  he  had,  perforce, 
been  absent ;  and  the  absent  always  pay  the  penalty  for 
their  absence.  And  yet  he  would  not,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  have  tried  to  bind  Annie  to  him  until  he  had  some 
prospects.  No ;  hut  then  he  might  have  made  things  un¬ 
pleasant  for  Tomkins  (xoAijf  e^oXcaeuv  airdv  6  Zft'f).  Well, 
one  comfort  was  that  Annie,  and  not  he,  had  taken  the  de¬ 
cisive  step ;  and  he  hoped  (but  by  no  means  confidently) 
that  she  might  never  reix'nt  it. 

For  a  goixl  quarter  of  an  hour  Bushby  sat  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  arms,  which  were  folded  upon  the  table ;  and 
it  must  not  be  considered  discreditable  to  him  if  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  when  he  once  more  looked  up,  there  was  a  sus¬ 
picious  redness  about  his  eyes.  He  again  took  out  the  lit¬ 
tle  notes  already  alluded  to,  and,  having  lighted  a  taper, 
deliberately  burned  them,  one  by  one.  As  the  last  became 
a  small  twist  of  ashes,  he  sighed  heavily ;  but  soon  recover¬ 
ing  himself,  he  muttered,  “  So  much  for  love :  to-morrow 
lor  lucre.” 

Tlie  next  dav,  about  three,  p.m.,  he  sallied  forth,  carefully 
dressed,  and  with  an  air  of  great  decision.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  should  bo  no  more  shilly-shallying;  and 
there  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  taking  the 
giKxls  the  gods  seemed  to  have  provided  for  him,  —  no  small 
voice  of  conscience  to  whisper  that  he  was  sacrificing  love 
for  lucre. 

He  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  when  a  hand  was  laid  on 
his  arm.  He  turned,  and  saw  his  uncle. 

“  Why,  John  1  ”  said  the  latter,  “  you  look  quite  smart.  Is 
it  a  fair  question  to  ask  where  you  are  going  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly  fair,”  answered  Bushby.  “  I’m  going  to  call 
on  the  Parrys.” 

“  Ah  1  you  haven’t  been  there  for  some  time,  I  think,” 
rejoined  the  uncle. 

“  I’m  ashamed  to  say  I’ve  not,”  said  the  nephew ;  “  and 
they  were  awfully  kind  to  me  when  I  was  ill.” 

“  They  said  you  seemed  to  want  to  avoid  them,”  snarled 
the  uncle. 

“  Avoid  them  1  ”  exclaimed  Bushby :  “  the  last  people  in 
the  world.” 

But  he  colored  slightly,  recollecting  how  he  had  abstained 
from  the  chance  of  answering  Ellen’s  letter,  lest  he  should 
commit  himself;  for  he  had  known  by  experience  that  she 
would  have  the  last  word,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  so  long  as  he 
replied  to  her  notes,  she  would  find  something  to  say  in  re¬ 
turn,  and  would  (in  her  mamma’s  name)  ask  him  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  he  could  not  take  notice  of  without  becoming  a 
little  tender ;  and  then  she  would  have  made  the  positive 
comparative,  and  the  comparative  would  have  ended  in  the 
superlative  and  irrevocable. 

“  You  haven’t  been  to  see  us”  resumed  the  uncle,  “ for 
about  three  months ;  and  I  suppose  you’ve  treated  the  Par¬ 
rys  in  the  same  way.” 

“  I  called  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness,”  answered 
Bushby  ;  “  but  I  was  told  they  were  in  the  country,  and  it 
was  quite  uncertain  when  they  would  return :  so  I  left  a 
card.” 

“  It’s  a  pity  you  haven’t  been  to  see  us,”  rejoined  the  un¬ 
cle  :  “  we  could  have  told  you  some  news.” 

“  Oh  I  indeed,”  rejoined  Bushby :  “  something  pleasant  I 
hope.” 

“  Oh,  yes  1  ”  sneered  the  uncle  :  “  Ellen  Parry  is  engaged 
to  be  married.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  three  months.” 

Bushby  made  a  great  etibrt  to  apjiear  unconcerned ;  and 
he  was  pretty  successful. 

“  I  told  you,”  he  said,  laughing,  but  not  quite  on  the  right 
side  of  his  mouth,  “  that  she  would  soon  be  picked  up.” 

“  I  can  tell  you  something,  John,”  rejoined  his  uncle  sav¬ 
agely  :  “  you  are  a  born  fool.” 
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“  Well,  sir,”  replied  Bushby,  wincing  a  little,  “  we  are 
closely  related,  you  know.” 

“  Go  and  ask  your  aunt  what  she  thinks  of  you,”  said  the 
uncle,  not  noticing  the  taunt.  “  Goo<l-day  to  you,  and  more 
sense  the  next  time :  though  you’ll  never  have  such  a 
cliance  again,  —  she  has  thirty  thousand  pounds,  if  she  has 
a  penny.” 

Ami  the  uncle  departed,  shaking  his  head  .sorrowfully,  and 
repeating,  “  Ah !  thirty  thousand  pounds,  if  a  penny.” 

Bushby  thought  he  would  give  up  the  idea  of  calling  upon 
the  Parrys,  and  would  call  upon  his  aunt  instead.  She  re¬ 
ceived  him  coldly. 

“  I  thought  you  had  quite  forgotten  us,  John,”  she  said 
petulantly. 

“  My  profession  takes  me  away  from  town  a  great  deal,” 
replied  Bushby.  “  I've  been  ”  — 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  have  been,”  burst  in  his  aunt  sav¬ 
agely  :  *•  you  have  been  a  IxKiby,  John.” 

“  Ui>on  my  word,  aunt,  you  are  as  complimentary  as  my 
uncle  was  just  now.” 

“  Oh !  have  you  seen  him  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  met  him  in  the  street.” 

“  And  what  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  hardly  like  to  repeat  it,  because  of  our  near  re¬ 
lationship  ;  but  he  said  I  was  a  born  fool.” 

“  Ah  1  tlien  you  know  about  Ellen  Parry,”  rejoined  his 
aunt,  as  if  the  expression  were  thus  fully  accounted  for. 

“  Yes,”  said  Bushby  with  assumed  sprightliness ;  ”  and, 
pray,  who  is  the  fortunate  man  ?  ” 

“  0  John  I  ”  exclaimed  his  aunt,  not  heeding  the  ques¬ 
tion,  you  have  been  a  booby  :  she  would  have  had  you, 
had  you  held  up  your  little  huger.” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Bushby  testily ;  “  and  who  did  hold 
up  his  little  finger  ?  ” 

“  He  had  to  do  more.  I’ll  be  bound,”  answered  Mrs.  Car- 
son  contemptuously :  “  he  had  to  go  down  on  his  bended 
knees,  you  may  depend.” 

“  But  who  is  he  V’ 

“  lie  felt  her  pulse,  John,”  replied  Mrs.  Carson  evasive¬ 
ly  ;  “  and  he  soon  discovered,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  her  but  single  blessedness.” 

“  Oh  1  then  he  is  a  doctor.” 

“  Yes.  I  began  to  suspect  something  at  the  time  you 
were  lai<l  up  with  your  swelled  fiice.  Ellen  complained  of 
nervous  depression  ;  and  a  doctor  was  called  in.  I  didn’t 
know  who  Le  was  at  the  time ;  but  I  soon  found  out.  You 
know  him,  —  little  Mr.  Wilson.” 

“  I  know  him,”  assented  Bushby  :  “  he  hasn’t  much  prac¬ 
tice,  but  he  is  a  clever  man  :  writes  scientific  articles.  He 
sings  Scotch  songs,  too,  almost  as  well  as  his  namesake  used 
to  sing  them,  they  say.” 

“  He  is  no  booby,  certainly,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Carson  signifi¬ 
cantly.  “  And  it  was  very  singular,”  she  a<lded,  “  that,  as 
soon  as  he  was  called  in,  I  never  saw  Ellen  with  that  maga¬ 
zine  of  yours.  She  8eerae<l  to  have  taken  quite  a  scientific 
turn,  and  was  always  reading  (or  appearing  to  read)  some- 
tldn?  about  chemistry.  She  (mite  lost  her  taste,  too,  for 
the  Beethoven,  and  ‘  Songs  without  Words,’  she  used  to  be 
so  fund  of  playing  and  you  of'  hearing ;  and,  oddly  enough, 
she  took  to  singing  Scutch  songs.  And  once,  I  must  tell 
you,  I  saw  amongst  her  music  a  vulgar  thing  called  ‘  A  Per¬ 
fect  Cure.’  I’m  bound  to  say  I  never  heard  her  play  or 
sing  it ;  but  I  think  she  mu.H  have  got  it  under  a  mistaken 
idea  that  it  referred  in  some  way  to  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.” 

“  She  seems  to  have  regularly  thrown  herself  at  the  man’s 
head,”  said  Bushby  with  a  sneer. 

“  My  dear  John,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Carson  gently,  “  that  is 
a  very  strong  expression.  She  gave  him  quiet  encourage¬ 
ment,  no  doubt ;  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  profit  by  it. 
Ellen  does  not  want  sense :  she  is  perfectly  aware  that  she 
has  no  personal  attnu  tions ;  and  she,  no  doubt,  felt  that 
she  was  of  an  age  at  which,  if  she  meant  to  be  married  at 
all  to  anybody  better  than  a  mere  fortune-hunter,  she  could 
nut  afford  to  wait  and  hang  back,  as  if  she  were  a  young 
girl  and  a  beauty.” 


“  Then  you  don’t  think  love  is  a  necessary  ingredient  m 
such  matters  ?  ”  observed  Bushby  doubtfully. 

“  Ha  1  ha  1  ha !  ”  laughed  Mrs.  Carson.  “  My  dear  John 
you  are  very  romantic.  At  Ellen  Parry’s  age  I  think  it  ia 
quite  enough  to  feel  a  liking,  or  even  to  feel  no  dislike.  I 
can  conceive,”  she  continued  with  a  gentle  sigh  and  a  look 
as  of  one  who  has  a  vision  of  the  past,  “  a  case  in  which 
love  should  be  every  thing ;  but  ours  is  a  practical  age,  in 
which  love  is  best  left  to  novels  and  ballads.  It  is  better 
for  girls  not  to  know  what  love  is,  until  it  arises  as  tlw 
natural  consequence  of  a  judiciously-chosen  husband’s  ten¬ 
der  treatment.  It  is  quite  sad  to  think  how  often  love- 
matches,  succeeding  long  engagements,  during  which  the 
man  is  losing  his  strength  and  temper  in  frantic  strncnrles 
to  obtain  a  sufficiency  for  two,  and  the  girl  is  wasting  both 
in  youth  and  sweetness,  under  the  influence  of  hope  deferred, 
end  in  disappointment,  discontent,  and  dissension.  I  call 
it  foolish  and  selfish  for  a  man,  who  has  no  immediate 
prosjiects,  to  try  a  girl’s  love  so  far  as  to  tie  her  down  to 
an  indefinite  engagement.” 

“  I  can’t  see,”  observed  Bushby,  “  that  a  definite  engage¬ 
ment,  to  be  considered  over,  if  certain  hojies  have  not 
been  realized,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  is  any 
better.  For  just  when  the  two  hearts  would,  unless  a  cool¬ 
ness  should  have  arisen,  be  more  closely  knit  than  ever, 
they  are  supposed  to  resume  suddenly  the  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  unattached.” 

“  An  honorable  man,”  said  Mrs.  Carson,  “  who  really 
cared  for  a  girl,  and  who  had  no  prospects,  would  not  seek 
to  compromise  her  future  by  binding  her  to  any  kind  of  en¬ 
gagement.  He  would  wait  and  hope.” 

“  But,  if  he  does  not  declare  himself,  how,”  asked  Bushby, 
“  is  she  to  know  the  state  of  his  feelings  ?  And,  if  he  docs, 
where  is  the  use,  unless  some  engagement  be  entered 
into  ?  ” 

“  She  would  be  sfire  to  know ;  women,  at  least  most 
women,  especially  if  they  reciprocate  the  feelings,  are  clair- 
voyantes  in  such  matters.” 

“  But  would  she  be  bound  by  her  knowledge  or  her  sen¬ 
timents  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not:  a  girl  who  has  been  properly  brought  up 
would  strive  not  to  be  influenced  by  either  until  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  definite  proposal.” 

“  And  suppose  that  in  the  meanwhile  she  had  an  eligibk 
offer  ?  ” 

“  She  would  probably  accept  it,  particul.orly  if  she  had  a 
judicious  mother  to  advise  her.  There  would  be  a  severe 
struggle  fierhaps ;  but  she  would  not  sacrifice,  and  /  think 
would  not  be  justified  in  sacrificing,  certainty  to  uncertainty, 
reality  to  love’s  young  dream.” 

Bushby  sighcil. 

“  And  the  poor  man,”  he  said,  “  who  had  no  prospects, 
and  who  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  hamper  her,  solely 
out  of  consideration  tor  her,  —  what  of  him  f  ” 

“  Oh  I  ”  replied  Mrs.  Carson,  laughing :  “  he  might  take 
his  revenge  when  his  prospects  improved.  It  is  different 
with  a  man  and  with  a  girl.  What  he  has  to  consider  is, 
when  he  can  afford  to  propose ;  and  she,  when  she  can 
afford  to  decline,  especially  if  she  says,  like  the  girl  in  the 
song,  ‘  My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir.’  Besides,  he  would 
never  imagine  how  much  she  would  have  suffered  before 
she  determined  to  give  him  up ;  and  his  resentment  would 
soon  cure  his  love.” 

“  And  suppose,”  said  Bushby  moodily,  “  he  had  in  the 
meanwhile  preferred  love  to  lucre,  and,  by  remaining  faith¬ 
ful  to  her  to  tlie  very  last,  had  lost  both  her,  and  a  fortune 
he  might  have  got  by  simply  holding  up  his  little  finger  i 

Mrs.  Carson  regarded  him  fixedly  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said  softly,  and  even  compassionately  :  — 

“  Why,  John,  you  are  a  greater  booby  than  I  thought. 
I  verily  believe  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  slip  betwutt 
two  st(X)ls.” 

Bushby  thanked  her  for  her  flattering  opinion,  and  de¬ 
parted  with  precipitation. 

As  for  botn  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomkins,  the  honeymoon  was 
as  useful  as  it  was  agreeable  to  both.  It  relieved  the  mind 
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of  each  from  certain  miegivinpcs.  Tomkins,  finding  that 
Annie  recovered  all  her  pristine  sprightliness,  and  never 
disturbed  his  peace  of  mind  by  any  symptoms  of  a  fainting¬ 
fit,  began  to  regret  the  invitation  he  had  wiven  to  Mrs.  Mad¬ 
dox  to  stay  with  them  as  much  as  ever  she  could  ;  became 
ss  anlently  devoted  as  the  most  sanguinely-e.xpectant  bride 
would  have  found  convenient ;  felt  (though  he  did  not  ex¬ 
press  his  feelings  in  such  commercial  language)  that  he 
had  “  got  her  a  bargain  ;  ”  and  was  convince<l  that  even  his 
late  father  (who  had  been  a  shrewd  and  successfiil,  but  un¬ 
refined  dealer  in  drugs  upon  wholesale  principles)  must 
have  confessed  that  he  harl  obtained  “  good  value  for  his 
money.”  Annie,  on  the  other  hand,  discovered  that  Tom¬ 
kins  w.as  by  no  means  an  idiot ;  and  that,  though  he  was 
amenalile  to  reasonable  discipline,  and  allowed  himself  in 
many  [wints  to  be  moulded  bv  her  superior  refinement,  he 
could,  when  he  undoubtedly  )iad  reason  on  his  side,  hold 
his  own  in  spite  of  nontings  and  sighs  and  even  tears.  He 
naturally  strove  to  light»*n  the  proverbial  heaviness  of  the 
honeyinooD  by  taking  up  the  newspaper,  and  expounding 
to  her  the  mysteries  of  the  “  money  article  ;  ”  and  though 
she  hardly  understoo«l  a  syllable,  she  grew  to  feel  a  great 
respect  f<«r  and  confidence  in  a  man  who  plainly  could  and 
would  take  remarkably  goo<l  care  of  his  (an(l,  therefore, 
her)  pecuniary  interests.  Mrs.  Maddox,  after  the  return 
of  the  happy  pair,  w.as  charmed  with  her  daughter’s  confi¬ 
dential  account,  and,  alluding  probably  to  some  locality  not 
f»r  Irom  the  bank  of  England,  rtimarked,  “  Depend  upon  it, 
mv  dear,  th.at  man’s  heart  is  in  the  right  place ;  and  he’ll 
make  an  excellent  husband.”  And  afircction.ate  friends  of 
Tomkins,  as  they  strolled  home,  smoking  his  cigars,  after 
enjoyment  of  his  hospit.ality,  were  obliged  reluctantly  to 
admit  that  “  they  did  the  thing  very  well ;  ”  that  “  they 
ttmed  to  get  on  all  right  together :  ”  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
she  had  “  made  quite  a  gentleman  of  the  feller.” 

As  for  Bushby,  his  life  soon  became  a  burthen  to  him  ; 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomkins  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  took 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson,  and, 
as  there  was  a  general  acquaintance  amongst  the  couples, 
he  was  constantly  meeting  Mrs.  Tomkins  and  Mrs.  Wilson. 
Those  ladies  were  delighted  to  see  him,  and  received  him 
with  the  most  unembarrassed  cordiality  (for  he  had  never 
8  K)ken  out,  and  so.  of  course,  they  were  not  supposed  to 
know  any  thing)  ;  but  he  detected,  or  fancied  he  detected, 
in  their  looks  and  manner  reproach  (not  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  but  on  his,  who  had  been  nobody’s  enemy  but  his 
own),  mockery,  amusement,  pity,  condescension,  patronage. 
Tomkins  was  at  first  a  little  cool,  and  even  defiant,  remember¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  the  time  when  he  had  wondered  who  the  devil 
was  Bushby :  but,  seeing  the  inq'erturbability  of  Mrs.  Tom- 
kin^  soon  grew  quite  friendly  (infernally  friendly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bushby),  and  expressed  compassion  for  young  bar¬ 
risters,  who  ha<l  such  “  awfully  up-hill  work  ;  ”  and  Wilson, 
a  genial  soul  without  a  shade  of  jealousy,  himself  .suggested, 
when  Bushby  was  filling  Mrs.  VVilson’s  glas.s,  that  the  two 
ought  to  “  tak  a  cup  o’  kindness  ”  together  “  for  auld  lang 
syne.”  Mrs.  Maddox,  too,  frequently  crossed  his  path ; 
and  no  one  would  have  guessed  from  that  amiable  lady’s 
gracious  Whavior,  and  references  to  her  “dearest  Tom’s 
dearest  friend,”  that  there  had  ever  been  a  time  when  she 
hatl  considered  Bushby  “  horrul.” 

But  the  climax  of  liushby’s  trials  arriverl  when,  in  due 
coarse,  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  little  Tomkins  of 
the  masculine  gender.  Tomkins  and  Annie  and  Mrs. 
Maddox  were  unanimous  in  deciding  that,  as  “  dear  Tom,” 
was  abroad,  and  could  not  stand,  as  he  undoubtedly  would 
aare  stood,  one  of  the  go  Bathers,  his  oldest  and  dearest 
friend,  Bushby,  shoidd  l)e  asked  to  take  his  place. 

Bushlty,  being  sounded  by  Tomkins,  excused  himself, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  seriously  considering  the 
propriety  of  emigrating,  and  that  he  could  not  and  ought 
not  to  undertake  duties  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
turn  to  perforin,  even  in  the  disgracefully-peiifunctionary 
niMner  which  is  only  too  prevalent. 

_  Perliaps  he  was  not  quite  sincere  in  what  he  said  ;  but, 
?!•  l)eginning  to  get  something  substantial  in 

wdidon  to  his  “  soup,”  he  did  emigrate,  that  is  to  say,  he 


exchanged  the  bar  of  England  for  the  bar  of  Bombay,  and 
had  no  rea.«on  to  regret  the  step.  If  he  found  no  Annies, 
he  found  plenty  of  annas,  and  of  rujK'cs  about  a  lac.  Con¬ 
sequently  he  was  far  from  “  horrid  ”  in  the  eves  of  many  a 
matron,  exported  with  daughters  from  the  British  Islands 
to  Bombay,  and  not  inferior  in  discernment  to  the  amiable 
Mrs.  Maddox.  Nor  is  Laura  Bushby  less  euphonious  than 
Annie  Bushby.  There  is,  certainly,  no  similarity  l)etween 
the  names ;  but  conjure  with  them,  and  Laura  will  raise  a 
spirit  as  soon  as  Annie :  at  any  rate,  that  is  Bushby’s  pres¬ 
ent  opinion. 


MISS  BATEMAN  AS  MEDEA. 

Mi.ss  Bateman  has  certainly  grown  wonderfully  in  power 
since  she  first  acted  in  “  Leah  ”  in  Ens  bind.  lie-’  perform¬ 
ance  of  Medea  at  the  Lyceum  is  occasionally  grand  in  the 
highest  sen.^e,  not  in  that  baser  sense  which  has  gone  far  to 
degrade  the  word  itself;  and  true  grandeur  is  a  quality 
that  we  have  been  little  accustomed  to,  especially  in  ac¬ 
tresses,  on  the  English  stage.  Her  countenance  and 
whole  be.aring  are  ailinirably  fitted  for  the  part.  In  the 
persf)n  of  Medea  there  needs  to  he  sometliing  vi.-ible  not 
nierely  of  the  enchantress,  but  of  the  barbaresque  enchant¬ 
ress.  She  feels  keenly  her  intellectual  inferiority  to  her 
husband’s  race.  She  understamls  that  she  has  lost  her  hold 
on  Jason  partly  through  the  inferiority  of  her  type  to  the 
Greek  type,  —  that  inferiority  which  is  somehow  closely 
connected  with  her  dealings  with  the  preternatural  world : 
the  Greeks  regarding  it  as  more  seemly,  more  human,  more 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  humanity,  not  to  meddle  in  that 
which  was  not  pnipcrly  adapteil  to  human  powers.  All 
this  Miss  Bateman’s  face,  figure,  and  bearing  are  marvel¬ 
lously  well-adapted  to  express.  At  least,  to  an  English  au- 
dieiM-e,  there  is  something  if  not  weird,  at  least  with  great 
capabilities  of  weirdness,  in  the  anxious,  joyless  hatclict- 
faced,  but  powerful  and  dominant  Yankee  countenance, 
which  Miss  B.ateman  has  in  its  perfection;  though  she  has, 
bv  the  way,  cured  her  voice  of  its  Yankee  intonations. 
Lnder  the  sjHill  of  Aliss  Bateman’s  art,  this  face  expresses 
the  griefs  and  exhaustion  of  long-deferred  hope  and  brood¬ 
ing  passion  and  the  latent  threat  which  belongs  to  the  sor¬ 
ceress’s  consciousness  of  j)reternatural  |X)wer  and  almost 
preternatural  vindictiveness,  with  wonderful  effect,  and 
with  that  barbari“s<jue  tone  which  contrasts  powerfully  with 
the  finished  grace  of  the  perfectly  human  conception  of 
lile,  as  the  Greeks  had  conceiveii  and  develo{)ed  it.  'Tliere 
is  something  wild  and  ungoverned  in  her  eye,  something 
which  speaks  of  cruel  passions  underlying  queenly  ilignitv. 
This  is  the  first  great  element  of  her  success.  It  is  sadly 
lessened,  indeed,  by  the  extremely  inade<piate  supjort  of 
which  she  can  avail  herself.  Mr.  Swinbourne  as  Jason  is, 
to  a  cultivated  taste,  really  painful.  Where  you  want  the 
graceful  Greek  selfishness  whudi.  in  spite  of  indomitable 
courage,  positively  slminks  away  —  the  time  of  youthful 
passion  once  past  —  from  the  fierce  and  suspicious  jealousy 
which  dominates  Medea,  you  have  nothing  but  the  s'agey 
hero  of  melodramaric  art.  Medea’s  rival,  the  ilaughter  of 
the  King  of  Corinth,  whom  Jason  weils,  Glaucea  (why 
Glaucea,  by  the  way,  which  is  not  Greek,  while  the  loss  of 
the  final  letter  would  have  made  it  soV),  is  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Miss  Bateman’s  power,  that,  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  comes  upon  the  stage.  Miss  Virginia  Francis,  who 
was  acting  almost  vulgarly  Ix-fore,  risi's  into  something  like 
reality  and  simplicity.  The  father,  Kreon  (Mr.  Ryder),  is 
a  good  common-place  stage-king. — the  kind  of  actor  who 
thoroughly  knows  the  business  of  acting,  but  has  not  a  spark 
of  real  dramatic  talent ;  and  he,  again,  helps  to  disjiel  all 
illusion.  Finally,  the  part  of  Orpheus  seemed  to  us,  we 
confess,  almost  ludicrous :  the  mystic  bard  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  tbe  embodiment  of  cockney-poetical  g'oom. 
Miss  Bateman  has  to  carry  the  whole  weight  of  the  play  on 
her  own  shoulders.  There  is  not  a  touch  in  it  of  power 
which  she  does  not  give  ;  and,  as  is  very  natural  with  such 
support,  she  herself  often  falls  into  unreal  and  stagey  into¬ 
nations.  For  instance,  when,  in  describing  Jason’s  recep- 
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tion  at  Colchis,  she  said,  “  lie  asked  for  hospitality  —  ’twas 
granted  I  ”  there  was  all  the  false  eniph  tsis  laid  on  this 
merely  introductory  and  completely  uneinphatie  statement, 
into  which  common  actresses  so  often  fall.  She  made  a 
stagey  point  of  hospitality,  as  if  there  were  rhetoric  in  the 
mere  word.  Of  course,  she  would  say  that  Jason’s  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  relation  of  host  and  guesi  leos  one  of  her 
points.  But  the  art  of  an  actress  consists  as  much  in  not 
overdoing  her  little  |K»ints  as  in  the  ixiwer  with  which  she 
really  makes  her  great  strokes ;  and  Miss  Bateman  has  not 
yet  learned  the  true  economy  of  [lassion.  AMien  she  got 
on  to  her  personal  confession,  “  I  listened,  trembled,  hopeil, 
despaired,  an<l  loved,”  she  was  admirable:  there  was  the 
true  ehapience  of  a  later  and  deeper  despair  than  that  of 
her  early  youth,  in  her  elocution.  But  Miss  Bateman,  jxiw- 
erful  as  she  is,  must  be  said  to  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  the 
direction  of  simplicity,  and  graduation  of  efl’ect.  She  for¬ 
gets  the  value  of  the  softer  liirlits  to  throw  out  the  stronger. 
She  is  too  even  in  her  energv,  too  much  on  the  stretch  in 
the  passages  of  narrative.  S’or  can  we  admire  the  incanta¬ 
tion  scene.  It  —  or  the  blue  and  yellow  fire  with  which 
Medea’s  face  was  irradiated  as  she  jironounced  her  sjMdl 
over  the  veil  by  which  Glaucea  was  to  be  wrapi>e<l  in  fire 
—  brought  down  great  applause  from  the  house,  but  left  the 
present  writer,  at  le.ast,  and  hi«  companion,  in  amused  indif¬ 
ference.  No  doubt  it  is  very  didicult  for  a  modern  actress 
to  pronounce  such  a  spell  as  that  without  rant.  The  ideas 
prof)er  to  the  sorceress  are  not  in  our  air.  We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  working  of  such  magic,  and  that  is  apt  to 
make  itself  felt;  and  the  actor  too  often  supplies  their  place 
by  a  very  difterent  thing,  —  the  force  of  malediction.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Miss  Bateman  falls  into  this  mistake.  Her 
words  come  forth  in  a  torrent  of  spasmotlic  and  concen¬ 
trated  malediction.  She  does  not  seem  to  thrill  witli  awe  of 
the  powers  she  is  invoking.  She  gives  us  no  sense  of  shud¬ 
dering  at  her  own  necromancy.  It  is  like  a  modern  curse 
expaniled  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  expresses  an  enormous  inten¬ 
sity  of  passion,  but  no  sense  of  cniative  power  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  passion.  Tlierc*  should  be  the  strongest  jms- 
sible  contrast  between  her  manner  of  pronouncing  the 
incantation,  where  she  is  dealing  directly  with  the  pre¬ 
ternatural,  and  her  vision  of  its  working,  when  she  may, 
as  she  does,  fairly  lose  herself  in  the  gratification  of 
satiated  hatretl,  as  she  beholds  in  vision  her  hated  rival’s 
sutTering  and  Jason’s  deadly  defeat.  And  there  is  a  great 
difierence  between  her  acting  of  the  two  scenes ;  but  it  is 
not  the  contrast  we  look  for.  The  last  is  perfect  of  its  kind. 
The  laugh  into  which  she  bursts  as  she  descriljes,  in  the 
trance  of  her  second  sight,  the  heap  of  ashes  whom  Jason 
can  alone  embrace  as  a  bride,  is  the  ghastliest  and  most 
impressive  expression  of  vindictiveness  which  the  present 
writer  has  ever  seen  on  the  English  stage.  But  the  incan¬ 
tation  scene  differs  from  this  only  as  an  unreal  and  there¬ 
fore  spasmodic  anticipation  of  deadly  revenge  differs  from 
its  fruition.  TTie  incantation  h.as  to  owe  all  its  preternatu¬ 
ralness  of  impression  to  the  blue  and  yellow  lights,  the 
gloom  and  the  thunder :  nothing  to  any  sense  that  the  sor¬ 
ceress  is  wielding  preternatural  powers.  It  is  a  poor  scene, 
and  shows  that  Miss  B.itemau  has  nothing  of  her  great 
countryman,  Hawthorne’s  susceptibility  to  uncanny  con¬ 
ceptions  in  her  nature.  She  found  in  the  strain  of  artificial 
passion  but  a  {>oor  ecpiivalent  fur  the  thrill  of  meddling  in 
preternatural  affairs.  She  was  never  so  little  weinl  as  in 
that  scene.  And  to  make  an  end  of  cavils,  we  cannot 
agree  with  those,  some  of  them  excellent  critics,  who 
greatly  admired  her  last  word  in  the  jilay  :  we  mean  her 
answer  to  Jason,  when,  the  moment  after  the  fearful  death 
of  his  bride,  he  asks,  —  as  he,  frozen  as  he  should  be  by 
horror,  certainly  ought  not  to  l)e  at  such  an  instant  able  to 
ask,  —  “  Who  killed  the  children  ?  ”  and  she  replies 
“  Thou  1  ”  We  had  expected  to  see  in  that  ejaculation  the 
fierce  self-defiance  of  remorse,  trying  vainly  to  throw  the 
burden  of  the  crime  on  him  whose  infidelity  to  her  had  led 
her  to  commit  it ;  but  it  seemed  to  us  the  ejaculation  of 
mere  oueenly  and  iinjK'rious  reproach,  of  one  standing 
above  tiie  sphere  of  passion,  and  trying  to  assign  tlie  true 
responsibility  with  tne  statues(|ue  dignity  of  a  goddess. 
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lliere  should  Imve  been,  we  think,  the  first  attempt  to  keep 
at  bay  the  horror  of  a  fury-haunted  lie.art  in  that  last  ejacu- 
latiou.  We  ought  to  have  seen  the  satietv  of  revenge  giv- 
ing  place  to  a  wihl  dovbt  of  her  own  cruelty,  but  strugglina 
to  repel  the  doubt.  Yet  to  us  Miss  Bateman  seemed  but 
the  incarnation  of  a  dignified  Nemesis,  authoritatively 
jK)intiivg  Jason  to  his  own  guilt,  and  apparently  quite  inno¬ 
cent  of  guilt  herself.  That  final  ejaculation  must  have 
been  felt  by  many  to  be  an  anti-clima.\. 

And  now  as  to  what  Miss  Bateman  did  do  with  almost 
unapproachable  force.  First,  there  was  that  great  [lassage 
—  in  the  panxly  of  which  Imih  Robson  and  Ristori  showed 
their  genius  for  true  tragedy  —  where  Medea  describes 
her  jealousy,  an<l  uses  the  celebrated  image  of  the 
leopard  tearing  its  prey.  It  would  be  h.ardly  possible  for 
any  actress,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  to  surpass  that  in 
jKJwer.  Tlie  leojiard  was  incarn.atc  to  her;  and  the  thrilled 
spectators  could  ,alm(>st  see  the  streams  of  blorad  drawn  by 
its  cruel  fangs  and  claws  from  the  body  of  its  victim.  Then, 
again,  there  was  the  sentence  which  closed  the  first  act, 
when  her  rival  has  avowed  her  approaching  marri.age  with 
Jason,  whom  she  already  calls  “her  lord;”  and  Medea  rc- 
jdies,  in  a  tone  e<iually  mi.xed  of  the  scrutinizing  vision  of 
the  sorceress  and  the  loathing  scorn  of  a  furious  woman  for 
an  evidently  weaker  rival,  “ //e  thy  lord!  It  muy  be  I” 
There  was,  perhaps,  more  real  subtlety,  more  promise  of 
capacity  for  the  delicate  nuances  of  the  highest  acting  in 
this  sentence, — her  thoughts  seeming  half  lost  in  the 
reverie  of  an  inner  vision,  half  concentrated  in  forbidding 
menace  on  Glaucea,  —  than  in  any  other  senU'nce  of  the  play. 
But  no  one  can  deny  that  there  was  true  pathos  in  the  scenes 
with  the  children,  especially  that  most  moving  one  where 
Jason  offers  to  let  her  take  one  away  with  her,  anil  she  de¬ 
clares  it  inqiossible  to  make  her  choice  bi’tween  the  one  whom 
she  had  loved  the  longest  and  the  one  that  was  most  depend¬ 
ent  on  her  still.  Miss  B-ateman’s  pathos  is  not  equal  to  her 
vindictive  passion  ;  but  it  is  of  no  common  order,  neverthe¬ 
less. 

On  the  whole,  no  candid  critic  will  deny  the  wonderful 
growth  of  Miss  Bateman’s  power  since  she  first  acted  in 
“  Leah  ”  in  this  country ;  but  to  us,  at  least,  there  seems  to  be 
still  a  very  great  distance  between  what  she  is  and  what 
she  might  be.  Most  of  all,  she  wants  naturalness  and  ease 
in  the  level  dialogue :  she  needs  to  cast  off  the  too  con¬ 
stant  straining  after  the  grand  style.  Then  she  often  wants 
subtlety  in  interjiretiiig  the  character,  though  she  shows 
plenty  of  power  of  conveying  subtle  effects,  where  she  has 
entered  fully  into  the  situation.  Most  of  all,  she  wants 
adequate  dramatic  sup|)ort.  But  who  shall  find  her  that — 
in  classical  tragedy  —  on  the  English  stage  ? 


THE  DOG-DAYS  AND  TIIE  DOG-STAR. 

Accohdixg  to  the  almanac-makers,  we  are  jiassing 
through  the  dog-ilays.  Tlie  star  “  whose  burning  brcatli,” 
as  Homer  sung,  “  taints  tlie  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and 
death,”  is  now  in  the  ascendent,  and  should  be,  according 
to  ancient  fiuth,  exerting  its  direful  influence  uiKin  the 
creatures  of  this  earth.  Now  should  we  give  thoughtful 
heed  to  the  kindly  warnings  of  munici]>al  authorities  about 
muzzling  and  leading  our  canine  deiieiidents ;  and  it  may 
be  that  an  occasional  cry  of  “  Mad  dog !  ”  will  just  now 
strengthen  the  popular  belief  that  the  dog-ilays  are  so  called 
because  dogs  go  mad  during  their  course ;  and  that  hydro¬ 
phobia  is  an  evil  effect  for  which  the  bright  star  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Canis  Minor  is  somehow  res()uiisible. 

With  tliankful  resjiect  for  the  efforts  of  tliose  gentlemen 
who  compile  our  almanacs,  we  cannot  help  remiinliiig  them 
that  the  regular  and  ex:ict  entry  of  dog-days  in  the  calen¬ 
dars  is  very  discreditable;  and  tlie  belief  that  certain  dates 
are  favorable  or  conducive  to  the  disturbance  of  canine 
sanity  is  by  no  means  honorable  to  an  age  whose  people  are 
bristling  with  educational  schemes. 

To  discover  the  historical  dawn  of  the  dog-days,  we  must 
look  back  through  some  three  thousand  years,  and  focus  our 
attention  upon  Egypt  and  the  river  Nile.  The  early  peo" 
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pie  of  that  country  were  naturally  struck  with  the  rise  and 
overflow  of  the  famous  river,  a  i)henonienon  which,  thoii'jrh 
its  after-eflects  became  obviously  beneficial,  was  primarily 
a  source  of  discomfort  and  distress,  by  its  inundation  of  the 
low-lvintr  frrounds.  For  a  time  the  occurrence  would  In; 
re<Tartlcd  as  casual  or  fortuitous ;  but  at  len'ith  it  was  rec- 
Offnized  as  a  regular  event,  and  its  cause  was  a  sid)ject  of 
great  perplexity.  The  winds  and  the  heavens  were  studied 
with  a  view  to  discovering  some  coinciflent  and  apparently 
correlated  phenomenon  in  them.  At  length  it  was  remarked 
that  a  few  days  before  the  river  Inwan  to  swell,  a  brij^ht 
jtar  reptiilarly  rose  above  the  morning  horizon,  just  in  ad¬ 
vance  ot  the  sun. 

Everv  vear  the  st.ar  appeared  at  the  same  season  in  the 
same  si'K)t;  an<l  its  ajtproach  to  the  sun  was  as  re'^nlarly  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  the  rising  of  the  waters.  It  was  anxiously  looked 
for  as  a  sign  of  coming  jn-ril  by  those  who  dwelt  in  the  re¬ 
gions  endangered  by  the  .dver’s  overflow;  anil  these  people 
acconiingly  forsook  their  habitations  iipin  its  aj'jiearance, 
and  migrated  to  higher  lands.  And  In'cause  the  star  was 
as  a  watch-ilag,  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  thief  or  an 
enemy,  they  gave  it  the  name  Unant  or  l'aii<vi\  which  in 
their  language  signified  a  dog.  As,  moreover,  there  was  a 
manifestly  apparent  relation  Ix'tween  the  mornitic  star'  and 
the  swelling  river,  the  former  received  a  second  title  ;  to  wit, 
riAor,  which  we  know  from  Joshua  and  Jeremiah  was  one  of 
the  several  names  of  the  Nile;  and  from  this  word  our 
name  for  the  star,  Siriui,  has  been  obtained. 

Here  th«>n  is  a  rnisnn  trilre  of  the  dog-star  as  a  name. 
To  the  Egyptians  the  star  was  one  of  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  important,  of  the  lesser  luminaries  of  the  sky. 
Itmarked  a  critical  time  :  it  defined  their  agricultural  year, 
the  first  month  of  w  hich  was  called  after  its  name.  Its  color, 
which  would  naturally  be  influenced  by  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions.  was  closely  w.atched  ;  and  from  its  bright  or  heavy  lus¬ 
tre,  indicating  in  reality  the  clearness  or  murkiness  of  the 
morning  airs,  the  fruitfulness  or  barrenness  of  the  year  was 
forecast.  Divine  honors  were  accorded  to  it ;  since  it  wtis  sup¬ 
posed,  in  the  absence  of  a  cognizable  cause,  to  j'.roduce  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  inundation  that  its  heliacal  rising  announced.  But  it 
was  also  seemingly  apparent  to  the  untaught  observers  that 
the  contiguity  of  the  sun  and  star  was  the  cause  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  heat  that  regularly  prevailed  at  the  season ;  li)r  the 
conjunction  took  place  in  the  height  of  summer.  And  the 
coincidence  thus  observed  between  that  con  junction  and  the 
prevalence  of  sickness,  and  breaking  out  of  fevers,  gave  rise 
to  the  belief  in  that  malarious  influence  which  all  antiquity 
assigned  to  the  star,  and  of  which  we  have  a  survival  in 
our  oliservance  of  the  so-called  dog-«lays.  The  star  h.ad  its 
peculiar  god,  named  Typhon ;  and  to  appease  his  rage,  that 
the  people  might  not  be  scourged  with  disease,  a  cruel  sac¬ 
rifice  was  made  of  red-haired  persons,  generally  foreigners, 
who  may  have  been  sojourning  in  Egypt,  (ireece  took  up 
the  sinierstition,  and  her  jtoets  per|)etuated  it.  Rome  im¬ 
bibed  It,  and  yearly  sacrificed  a  brown  dog  to  the  star,  to 
assuage  its  direful  influence.  The  evil  agency  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  endure  through  twenty  days  before  and  twenty 
days  after  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius ;  that  is.  for  twenty 
days  on  each  side  of  the  one  on  which  the  star  rose  at  the 
same  minute  as  the  sun.  These  were  the  ilk*  cnnicuinrex 
of  classic  times ;  and  from  them  we  obtained  our  dog-«lays. 
They  could  not  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ; 
for  the  heliacal  rising  of  a  star  varies  with  the  latitude  of 
the  place  of  observation.  And  the  tlate  of  this  rising  in 
any  one  place  differs  from  century  to  century,  on  account  of 
the  precession  of  the  enuinoxes  :  so  that  the  present  mid¬ 
dle  or  datum  diiy  of  tne  canicular  period  differs  greatly 
from  what  it  was  when  tlie  observance  of  the  critical  dies 
was  established.  ' 

.  This  change  of  date  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  abstird- 
ity  committed  year  by  year  by  our  almanac-makers.  They 
persist  in  telling  us  that  the  forty  dog-<lays  commence  on  the 
*^®f  July,  and  end  on  the  11th  of  August.  What  do 
“ey  mean  r  Suppose  that  they  recognize  the  ancient  faith 
in  the  star’s  influence,  and  accordingly  compute  its  term  by 
•he  above-described  reckoning,  they  are,  upon  this  suppo- 
Btion,  wofully  wrong  in  their  dates;  for  at  the  present 


time,  and  in  this  country,  the  doir-«tar  rises  helically,  or  with 
the  sun,  on  or  about  the  12th  of  August;  and  therefore  the 
classical  caniculares  are,  in  chronological  strictness,  from 
the  24th  of  July  to  the  1st  of  Septemlter,  twenty  <lays  later 
than  the  period  universally  piromulgated.  But  this  is  rather 
late  for  a  jx'riod  of  canine  rabidness.  Do  the  calemlar- 
com]>ilers  trien,  irrespective  of  the  star,  put  down  the  tra¬ 
ditional  dates  in  faith  as  to  their  supposed  danger,  and  with 
the  object  of  maintaining  a  belief  that  clous  may  probably 
keep  their  wits  up  to  the  3rd  of  July,  but  are  very  likely 
to  go  mad  on  the  4th,  and  again  .are  to  be  muzzled  and  led 
up  to  the  11th  of  August,  and  safely  treated  as  rational 
Iteasts  on  the  12th  ?  If  dates  are  sjcecified,  something  should 
l)e  meant  by  their  particularization.  True,  clous  do  madden 
about  this  time ;  but  thc'y  observe  no  d.ays,  and  their  rage  is 
one  of  the  least  serious  consecjuences  of  the  hot  weather 
that  nonn.ally  comes  after  the  summer  solstice.  E.xcept  as 
a  curious  tradition,  the  dog-clays  have  no  claim  to  our 
serious  regard. 

A  word  now  upon  the  star  it«elf,  which  oriuinated  the 
ancient  belief.  Sirius  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  bcnlies 
in  the  stellar  universe.  It  is  the  brightest  star  in  our 
heavens :  it  cannot,  however,  lx*  seen  on  these  summer 
nights,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  courses  our  skies  near 
the  sun,  and  therefore  in  full  daylight ;  but  in  the  winter 
and  early  spring  it  is  a  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  south¬ 
ern  piirt  of  the  sky,  never  risinu,  in  Enuland.  much  higher 
than  twenty-five  degrees,  which  is  about  the  altitude  of  the 
mid-day  sun  during  the  first  week  of  February.  On  account 
of  its  prominent  brightness,  it  was,  in  the  early  clays  of  ex¬ 
act  astronomy,  referred  to  as  a  standard  object  for  correct¬ 
ing  instruments  and  setting  time-keepers ;  and  generally  it 
w.as  used  as  a  datum -jmint  for  celestial  measurements. 
But  as  aceur.icy  advanced,  it  was  discovered  to  be  suluect 
to  vagarious  movements,  slight  in  extent,  but,  nevertheless, 
fatal  to  its  use  for  the  alM^ve-mentioned  e.xact  purposes. 
Tliese  mysterious  motions  so  bothered  the  astronomers,  th.at 
they  at  length  turned  Sirius  out  of  their  standard  star  lists. 
The  vagaries  alluded  to  excited  the  greatest  curiosity ;  and 
one  investigator  after  another  sought  to  account  for  them. 
The  famous  German  astronomer,  Bessel,  watched  the  star 
assiduously,  and  by  constant  measurements  satisfied  himself 
of  the  extent  and  direction  of  its  deviating  movements.  He 
was  at  length  led  to  the  strange  conclusion  that  the  great  star, 
which  is  doubtless  a  sun  vastly  exceeding  our  lumin,ary  in 
magnitude  and  splendor,  was  pulled  about  by  some  disturb¬ 
ing  bexly  in  its  neighborhood,  which  Ixxly,  as  it  could  not  be 
seen,  was  concluded  to  be  non-luminous.  Another  and  an¬ 
other  investigator  t(X)k  up  the  inquiry :  they  all  adhered  to 
the  “disturbing-body  ”  theory,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  probable  position  of  the  hypothetical  disturber  at 
certain  specified  times.  Telescopes  h.ad  hitherto  failed  to 
detect  it ;  but,  at  last,  a  famous  instrument-ni.aker  and  obser¬ 
ver,  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  of  Boston,  employing  one  of  the 
largest  glasses  that  had  then  been  constructeil,  succeeded  in 
discovering  a  tiny  star  in  the  be.anis  of  the  great  one,  and 
actually  in  the  |K)sition  assigned  to  it  by  the  calculators, 
thereby  completing  the  accomplishment  of  an  astronomical 
triumph  akin  to  that  famous  one  by  which  the  planet 
Neptune  was  brought  to  our  cognizance. 

Little  doubt  now  exists  that  this  satellitic  body  is  the 
cause  of  Sirius’s  vag.aries ;  though  information  is  still  in  re¬ 
quest  concerning  some  points  that  require  to  be  ascertained 
before  a  vera  causa  can  be  considered  as  completely  estab¬ 
lished.  It  seems  as  though  the  smaller  object  were  a  planet, 
revolving,  like  those  in  our  system,  about  its  prim.ary,  and 
possibly  deriving  its  light  and  heat  therefrom.  Dixjs  it  de¬ 
rive  vivifying  power  also  ?  and  if  so,  wh.at  is  the  stage  upon 
the  scale  of  creative  development  at  which  life  has  there 
arrived  ?  Has  man  been  reacned  ?  or  h.as  he  been  surpassed 
by  Iwjings  still  more  intellectual  ? 

This  is  not  the  only  point  of  purely  astronomical  interest 
attaching  to  the  canine  star.  On  account  of  its  brightness 
it  was  smected  by  Dr.  Huggins  for  a  beautiful  experiment 
for  determining  whether  stars  have  a  proper  motion  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  sight  from  the  earth.  Astronomers 
can  and  do  determine  relative  motions  of  stars  in  a  plane  at 
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ri'jiht  angles  to  this  direction  :  they  can  see  if  a  star  moves 
up  or  down,  or  to  right  or  left  of  a  certain  mean  position ; 
but  obviously  they  cannot  determine  a  motion,  so  to  speak, 
backwards  or  forwards.  But  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Huggins 
that  this  might  be  done  by  an  experiment  which  has  its 
analogy  in  a  well-known  acoustical  one.  If  we  rapidly 
approach  a  source  of  sound,  say  a  railway-whistle,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  if  the  sounding  body  ai)proach  us,  its 
note  will  be  heightened  in  pitch  or  made  sh.arper,  because 
the  waves  of  sound  will  l>e  made  virtually  shorter,  and  will 
come  to  our  ear  in  abnonnally  rapid  succession;  and  r^id- 
ity  of  wave-transit  determines  the  pitch  of  a  sound.  Con¬ 
versely,  if  a  sounding  laxly  recede  from  us,  its  note  l)ecomes 
flatti-ned  or  lowered,  because  the  waves  are  dragged  out,  ami 
Come  to  ui  with  less  than  their  normal  rapidity.  This  vari¬ 
ation  of  pitch  may  fivquently  be  recognized  by  a  sharp  ear 
in  the  case  of  railway-whistles,  or  it  may  l)e  made  manifest 
bv  moving  a  sonorous  tuning-fork  to  and  from  the  e.'ir. 
Now  light,  like  sound,  consi.sts  of  wave-motions ;  and  if  the 
wave-length  of  a  particular  ray  from  a  star  can  be  found  to 
vary  from  the  normal  wave-length  of  that  ray,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  the  st.ar  is  approachinsr  or  receding  from  us 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  variation.  Dr.  Huggins 
accordingly  devised  a  plan  for  accurately  comparing  the 
wave-length  of  a  ray  from  a  hydrogen  light  in  his  telescope, 
with  a  hydrogen  ray  from  the  star  Sirius.  He  found  a  (lis- 
cordance  which  repeated  observation  assured  him  was  a  real 
“  change  of  pitch  ”  of  the  nature  anticif)ated  :  the  luminous 
note  was  lowered,  and  a  recedence  was  thus  indicatc<l. 
By  measuring  the  amount  of  alteration,  he  was  enabled 
to  make  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  rate  of 
motion  of  the  star ;  and  thus  he  found,  after  allowing  for  the 
earth’s  orbital  movement,  that  the  earth  and  star  are  run¬ 
ning  awav  from  one  another  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  miles  in  a  second.  Wiich  is  movinsr,  star,  or 
solar  system,  or  both,  we  know  not  at  present.  The  speed 
seems  incredible;  but  when  we  consider  that  Sirius  is,  at 
least,  one  hundred  and  twenty  billions  of  miles  away,  and 
that  it  would,  at  twen'y-nine  and  a  half  miles  a  second, 
take  twenty  thousand  years  to  double  this  distance,  we  need 
not  fear  that  our  friend  the  <log-star  will  run  out  of  sight. 

Ili'ihly  important  results  are  expected  from  an  extension 
of  tliis  research  to  other  stars  upon  which  Dr.  Huggins  is  at 
pres<“nt  enga'jred.  From  an  examination  of  the  motions 
which,  as  we  have  said,  they  can  observe,  astronomers  have 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  whole  stellar  system  is  drifting 
towards  one  point  of  space,  situated  in  the  constellation 
Hercules,  but  otherwise  unremarkable.  It  will  be  a  grand 
attainment  if  Dr.  Huggins  should  confirm  this  view  by  evi¬ 
dence  from  a  source  so  independent  and  distinct  as  that 
which  be  is  invoking. 


ARABIC  VERS  DE  SOCIETE  IN  THE  THIRr 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  subject  of  the  following  sketch,  although  enjoying  a 
considerable  reputation  in  the  East,  is  absolutely  unknown 
in  Euro|)e ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines,  quoted  by 
Ibn  Khallikan,  the  Arabic  biographer,  1  am  not  aware  that 
a  single  verse  of  his  poetir  has  ever  been  printed  or  trans¬ 
lated.  Having,  while  in  Egypt,  become  possessed  of  a  copy 
of  his  poems,  I  was  so  struck  with  the  l)eauty  of  the  language, 
and  the  freshness  and  originality  of  the  thoughts,  that  I  have 
since  made  them  tlie  companions  of  my  leisure  hours,  and 
have  long  cherished  the  idea  of  presenting  them  to  English 
readers  in  an  English  dress. 

To  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  works  of 
any  poet,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  know  something  of 
his  personal  history,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  wrote :  I  must,  therefore,  preface  my  remarks  with  a 
short  biographical  memoir. 

Abu’l  Fadhl  Zoheir  was  born  in  February,  1186,  A.  D.,  at 
WtUW  Nakhlch,  a  vallev  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sacred  city 
of  Mecca  in  Arabia,  fte  was  of  noble  family,  tracing  his 
descent  from  £1  Mohalleb  ibn  Abi  Sufrah,  an  Arabic  gen- 
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eral  of  the  Caliph  Abd  el  Melik,  builder  of  the  celebrated 
mos(]Uc  at  Jerusalem  :  from  him  he  took  the  surname  of  El 
Mohullebf.  Fntm  his  eminent  talents  as  a  penman  and 
author,  he  received  the  honorary  title  of  El  Katib,  Ikhied 
dfn  (“the  Writer,  the  Splendor  of  Religion  ”),  by  which,  or 
the  famdiur  abbreviated  form  of  his  name,  El  Behd  Zuheir 
he  is  generally  known.  He  entered  the  service  of  El  Melik 
es  Salih  Najm  ed  dfn,  son  of  El  Melik  el  Kamil,  a  grandson 
of  the  brother  and  successor  of  Saladin.  When  El  Melik 
el  Kamil  died,  his  eldest  son,  El  ‘Adil  ascended  the  throne 
of  Egypt ;  but  El  Melik  es  Siilih,  who  had  previously  ob¬ 
tained  jMJSsession  of  Damascus,  set  ofi'  from  th.at  city  with 
the  intention  of  dethroning  his  brother  and  usurping  the 
sovereignty.  He  had  already  reached  Nablus  when  his 
uncle,  ’Imad  ed  dfn,  lord  of  Baalbekk,  made  common  cau.«e 
with  Asad  ed  din  Shirkoh,  Prince  of  Kmessa,  and  burst  into 
D.tmascus  with  his  troops.  This  event,  which  happened  in 
September,  1239  a.  d.,  caused  a  prottjund  sens.atiou  in  the 
country ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Es  Salili,  alarmed  for  the 
sal'ety  of  their  homes  and  families,  hastened  back  to  Damat- 
cus,  leaving  their  chief  at  Nablus  with  only  a  few  .attend¬ 
ants,  amongst  whom  was  the  poet,  El  Behfi  Zoheir.  El  Melik 
en  Niisir,  Prince  of  Kerek,  at  once  made  for  tlie  spot ;  and, 
taking  advantage  of  Es  Salih’s  defenceless  condition,  carried 
him  ofi’  a  prisoner  to  the  tbrtress  of  Moab.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  until  June,  1240  A.  D.,  when  he  was  released  and 
recalled  to  Egypt  by  the  emfrs  of  his  brother,  El  ‘Adil,  who 
had  dejxjsed  that  prince  and  thrown  him  into  prison.  El 
Melik  cs  Siilili  was  then  proclaimed  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and 
exercised  his  authority  with  great  moderation  and  justice, 
repairing  the  mostjues  and  other  public  buildings,  and  win¬ 
ning  the  aft'ection  of  the  people  by  his  liberality  and  kiad- 
ness.  El  Behii  Zoheir,  who  had  followed  him  through  all 
his  previous  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  accompanied  him  to 
Egypt  as  secretary  and  prime  minister,  and  remained  in 
high  favor  with  his  royal  master  until  the  death  of  the  latter, 
which  took  idace  in  1249.  His  influence  with  the  subn 
was  unlxtunded,  and  was  always  exercised  for  good.  He 
died  in  November,  1258  A.  D.,  during  tlie  terrible  plague 
which  broke  out  in  Egypt  in  that  year,  and  was  buried  at 
Lesser  Carafa,  near  the  tomb  of  tlie  celebrated  Mohammedan 
doctor,  Es  Shafif,  founder  of  the  sect  to  w  hicli  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Saladin  belonged. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  El  Melik  es  Siilih  that  the 
crusades  of  St.  Louis  of  France  took  place.  The  events  of 
this  invasion,  tlie  taking  of  Damietta  by  the  Franks,  their 
subsetjuent  evacuation  of  the  citv,  and  ignominious  retreat- 
all  these  incidents  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  poems  of 
El  Behd  Zoheir.  In  such  allusions  the  poet  always,  of  course, 
regards  the  question  from  a  Moslem  stand-point :  the  fid- 
lowcrs  of  the  prophet  are  fighting  for  the  faith  against  hordes 
of  infidel  barbarians  from  Europe :  — 

“  Am  I  to  count  thee  friend  or  foo  ? 

Thine  are  not  over  friendly  actions  : 

I’ve  enemies  enough,  I  know,  — 

Duennas,  mentors,  rivals,  —  though 
I  laugh  at  all  such  factions. 

In  truth,  I  have  a  hard-fought  fight 
Against  this  infidel  crusade. 

I  battle  for  the  Faith  and  Right : 

Then  come,  and  to  thy  Moslem  knight 
Bring  strong  and  present  aid.” 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Crusaders  as  the 


well  to  be  reminded  now  and  then  that  chivalry  is  not  the 
exclusive  right  and  heritage  of  the  West. 

The  works  of  El  Behd  Zoheir  being  composed  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  when  the  intercourse  between  Eastern  and 
Western  nations  had  become  greater  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  modern  history,  are  especially  interesting,  as  ei- 
iiibiting  the  language  and  thought  of  the  desert  applied  to 
altered  circumstances,  and  modified  by  more  civilizing  in* 
fluences.  . 

Early  Arabic  poetry  is  unquestionably  nervous  and 
masculine,  breathing  the  firee  spirit  of  men  whose  home  was 
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in  the  desert,  and  who  were  not  yet  corrupted  by  the 
effeminate  manners  of  city-life.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed  that  its  range  of  subjects  is  extremely 
limited,  and  that  one  soon  tires  of  the  incessantly-recurring 
descriptions  of  petty  conflicts  and  scenes  of  tent-life  ;  ami 
of  the  stereotyped  allusions  to  tinud  gazelles,  fleet  camels, 
nlaintive  doves,  and  the  like.  In  the  first  century  and  a 
Llf  of  the  Hejrah  a  great  ehange  took  place  in  the 
literarv  taste  of  the  age.  The  story  whieli  is  told  of  Omar, 
the  first  caliph,  burning  the  library  of  Alexandria,  “  because 
the  Koran  was  literature  enough  for  him,”  is  doubtless  a 
fible;  but,  like  all  other  fables,  it  contains  some  grains  of 
truth  at  bottom.  In  the  early  ages  of  Islam,  the  Koran  was  all 
in  all  to  the  fanatical  followers  of  IMohammed ;  and,  if  they 
presen  eil  the  literary  relics  of  their  ancestors,  it  was  only  tor 
the  liaht  wliieh  these  shed  uiwn  the  philology  and  interpre¬ 
tation^  of  their  scrijttures.  From  the  second  to  the  eighth 
century  of  the  Hejrah  may  be  considered  the  gohlen  age 
of  Arabic  literature;  and  the  munificence  of  the  Abbasside 
caliphs  attracted  to  their  court  the  most  brilliant  literary 
men  of  the  East.  Under  the  enlightened  rule  of  El  Mensiir, 
Hanin  er  Rashid,  and  El  Mainiin,  the  works  of  Greek  and 
Indian  philosophers,  mathematicians,  physicians,  and  geo¬ 
graphers  were  translated  into  the  Arabic  language,  and 
presened  from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  would  other¬ 
wise  have  fallen.  Then,  too,  were  founded  the  celebrated 
universities  of  Basra  and  of  Kufa,  in  Mesopotamia,  of 
Damascus  in  Syria,  and  of  Cairo  in  Ezypt.  Later  on  came 
the  civil  and  religious  revolutions  which  reiluced  the  power 
of  the  Abbassiile  caliphs ;  and  the  rival  dynasty  of  the 
Fatemites,  claiming  descent  from  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son- 
in-law  of  Mohammed,  established  themselves  in  Egypt,  and 
»uccee<le<l  to  the  jxisition  of  patrons  of  Oriental  learning. 
The  successes  of  Saladin  the  Great  in  turn  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  Fatemites ;  and  the  Abbasside  caliph  was  once 
more  proclaimed  sovereign  of  the  East.  The  sovereignty 
was.  however,  merely  nominal,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
caliph  was  confined  to  spiritual  matters;  while  his  conquer¬ 
ing  vassal  remained  the  real  and  independent  master  of  the 
empire.  But  Saladin  w  is  worthy  of  tne  authority  of  which 
he  had  thus  obtained  possession,  and  proved  himself  as 
munificent  a  patron  of  learning  as  either  Abbasside  or 
Fatcniite  had  lieen.  His  successors  followed  in  his  foot- 
^tep^  and  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Blast  flocked  to 
the  court  of  Eirypt,  sure  of  appreciation  and  reward. 

In  poetrjf,  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been,  what  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  in  philosophy  and  theology,  the  meeting-place  of 
F.a8t  and  West.  The  inhabitants  of  the  East  and  W\*st 
differ  so  widely  in  tastes  and  habits,  that  we  should  hardly 
expect  to  find  a  community  of  ideas  existing  between  an 
Arabic  and  a  European  writer ;  and  yet  the  works  of  East¬ 
ern  authors  are  filled  with  proverbs,  sentiments,  ami  meta- 
nhors,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  peculiarly 
Western  in  origin  and  character.  To  cite  a  few  examples: 
the  introduction  to  the  “  ShahnAina,”  the  great  national  epic 
of  Persia,  enunciates  in  so  many  wonls  the  axiom  that 
“  Knowledge  is  power ;  ”  the  proverb,  •*  Man  proposes,  but 
God  disposes,”  exists  in  Arabic  with  even  the  same  alliter- 
»tive  jingle:  El  ’aMu  i/udnbbir,  ton  ’lluhu  yucaddir;  and  to 
lluhaiiimed  himself  is  attributed  the  saying,  “  The  believer 
u  never  stung  by  a  scorpion  Uoice  at  the  same  stone,”  which 
IS  not  far  removed  from  our  own  vulgar  proverb,  “  Once 
hit.  twice  shy.”  The  poems  of  El  Behd  Zoheir  contain 
numerous  instances  of  these  curious  parallels :  in  one  case, 
iddressing  his  mistress,  he  says,  — 

“  But  oh  1  beware  lest  we  betray 

The  secrets  of  our  hopim  and  fears  ; 

For  I  have  heard  some  people  say 
‘  That  walls  have  cars.’ 

In  another,  he  apologizes  for  some  ungallant  suspicions 
*b»t  a  lady  by  remarking  that  “  W’hat  every  one  says 
be  true.” 

In  an  amusing  volume,  published  some  years  since,  and 
”  “Sketches  of  Cambridge,  by  a  Don,”  a  story  is 
d  of  a  Trinity-man,  who  deprecated  the  contempt  shown 
7  members  of  hia  own  ancient  and  royal  foundation  for 


“  small-college  men,”  pleading,  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  that 
“  they,  too,  were  Govl’s  creatures.”  I  do  not  accuse  the 
English  author  of  plagiarism  from  Arabic  sources ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  find  El  Behd  Zohier  making  use  of  the  same 
humorous  figure  of  speech;  for,  addressing  the  Sultun 
Najm  ed  dm,  he  says,  “  Since  I  have  met  thee,  I  have 
spurned  all  men  besides,  and  have  hardly  looked  upon  them 
as  God’s  cren>ures.” 

But  it  is  not  only  in  such  details  that  the  works  of  El 
Bella  Zohier  remind  us  of  the  production  of  W^estorn  poets  : 
the  whole  tone  of  thought  and  style  of  expression  much 
more  closely  resemble  those  of  an  English  courtier  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  than  of  a  Mohammedan  of  the  middle 
ages.  Tliere  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  artifici.al  con¬ 
struction,  exaggerated  metaphor,  and  profuse  ornateness  of 
style,  which  render  Eastern  poetry  so  distasteful  to  a  West¬ 
ern  critic ;  and  in  place  of  these  detects  we  have  natural 
simplicity  and  epigrammatic  terseness  combined  with  a 
genial  wit  that  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  rers  de  Soelete  of 
the  English  poet  Herrick.  Here  is  one  of  his  epigrams :  — 

“  They  told  me  such  an  one  had  now 
TunKsl  sober  and  repented  quite : 

Amazed,  I  asked  them  when  and  how 

He’d  spurned  the  wine-cup’s  pure  delight  1 

I  saw  him  yesterday  once  more. 

Upon  a  lied  of  roses  lain,  — 

As  drunk  and  jovial  as  liefore ; 

And  then  the  mystery  wa.s  plain. 

For,  when  I  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

And  begged  he  would  the  cause  rehearse 
Which  had  induced  him  to  repent. 

He  answered,  ’Twos  an  emjity  purse!  ” 

In  that  peculiar  trifling  of  words  and  sentiments,  of  which 
the  English  pioets  of  the  Restoration  were  so  fond,  El  Bchd 
Zoheir  is  excessively  happy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ver.se :  — 

“  I  melt  away  whene’er  I  liear 

The  liquid  sweetness  of  her  voice. 

My  heart  will  flutter  when  she’s  near,  — 

Pray,  does  it  very  strange  apiiear 
To  dance  when  we  rejoice  ?  ” 

or  this :  — 

“  Didst  thon  hnt  look  upon  me  here, 

A  paradox  would  meet  thy  gaze  : 

Mine  eyes  arc  drown'd  with  many  a  tear. 

And  yet  my  heart  is  in  a  blazi-.  ” 

Even  to  the  hackneyed  hyperbole  of  dying  for  love  he 
contrives  to  give  a  new  and  original  turn  :  — 

“  Oh  !  torture  not  my  life  in  vain. 

But  take  it  once  for  all  away  ; 

Nor  cause  me  thus  with  constant  pain 
To  die  and  come  to  life  again 
A  thousand  times  a  day  I  ” 

This  last  idea  he  has  worked  out  more  seriously  in  another 
poem,  changing  what  was  a  mere  prettincss  into  a  really 
poetic  sentiment :  — 

“  Thou  art  my  soul,  and  all  my  sonl  is  thine  1 

Thou  art  my  life,  though  stealing  life  away  I 

I  die  of  love  :  then  let  thy  hreath  divine 
Call  me  to  life  again,  that  so  I  may 

Reveal  to  men  the  secrets  of  the  tomb. 

Full  well  thou  knowest  that  no  joys  endure  : 

Come,  therefore,  ere  the  re  come  on  us  our  doom. 

That  union  may  our  present  joy  secure.” 

Approaching  old  age,  and  the  first  appearance  of  gray 
hairs,  furnish  him  with  many  pleasing  and  novel  conceits. 

“  Now  the  night  of  youth  is  over,  and  gray-headed  dawn  is  near 
Fare  ye  well  yc  tender  meetings  with  the  tnends  I  held  so  dear  I 
O’er  my  life  these  silvery  locks  are  shedding  an  unwonted  light. 
And  disclosing  many  follies  youth  hid  hidden  out  of  sight.’’ 
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It  is  seldom  that  we  see  a  meta|ihor  so  well  carried  out,  or  so 
pregnant  with  meaniug  as  this,  —  the  contrast  between  the 
dark  tresses  of  youth  and  the  white  hairs  of  old  age;  the 
sudden  awakening  from  the  night  of  tidly  and  inexperience 
at  the  dawn  of  maturer  judgment ;  and  the  comparison  of 
tlie  streaks  ot  gray,  amidst  the  massy  black  locks,  to  rays  of 
wisdom,  lighting  up  the  dark  sky  of  ignorance. 

And  again :  — 

“  Over  my  life  thy  constant  love  hath  shed 

Suih  lustre,  that  the  radiance  which  I  wear 
Grows  into  shajtc,  assuming  on  my  head 
The  liaise  appearauce  of  this  silvery  hair.” 

For  delicate  turns  of  expression,  I  may  quote  his  apostro- 

!)he  to  a  messenger  who  had  brought  him  news  of  Ids  be- 
oved :  — 

“  Continue,  prithee,  in  this  pleasant  strain. 

Thy  words  such  sweet  surprise  and  wonder  move. 
Oh  !  let  me  look  u])on  thine  eyes  again, 

For  they  have  looked  upon  the  maid  I  love !  ” 

And  the  following  simple  but  graceful  lines  ;  — 

“  I  lay  my  bosom’s  secret  bare. 

Yet  doubt  and  tremble  all  the  w'hile. 

But  gazing  on  thy  lace  so  fair. 

Two  happy  omens  greet  me  there,  — 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  smile.” 

YMien  polygamy  prevails,  and  women  are  kept  in  de¬ 
grading  ignorance,  we  cannot  expect  to  lind  much  senti¬ 
ment  and  aliection.  The  Eastern  ^sjets,  it  is  true,  are  olten 
eloquent  on  the  theme  of  love ;  but  love  with  them  is  either 
mere  sensual  admiration  or  alfected  passion.  The  poet 
either  exjiends  his  ingenuity  in  depicting  his  mistress’s 
charms,  and  in  heightening  the  coloring  by  the  employment 
of  striking  imagery,  or  he  raves  about  the  burning  passion 
that  consumes  his  bosom.  I'ower  and  imagination  there 
nearly  always  are  in  an  Eastern  love-song;  but  leelingaud 
true  sentiment  arc  lor  the  most  part  entirely  absent  from 
such  compositions.  It  is  jtrecisely  in  this  resjHtct  that  El 
Bella  Zoheir  dilfers  so  wiilely  Irom  his  co-religionists  :  his 
utterances  of  love  come  direct  from  the  heart,  and  are  al¬ 
together  free  from  conventional  aii'ectation.  YVhat  can  be 
more  full  of  genuine  leeling  than  the  following  tender  apol¬ 
ogy  tor  a  blind  girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love  ?  — 

”  They  called  my  love  a  poor  blind  maid  : 

I  love  her  more  for  that,  1  said. 

I  love  her,  tor  she  cannot  sec 
These  gray  hairs  that  distigure  me. 

YVe  wonder  not  when  wounds  arc  made 
By  an  unshcatlied  and  naked  blade : 

'file  marvel  is  that  swords  should  slay 
YVhile  yet  withiu  their  sheaths  they  stay. 

8h<.-  is  a  garden  tair.  Where  1 
Meed  fear  no  guardian's  prying  eye; 

YVhere,  while  in  beauty  blooms  the  rose. 

Narcissuses  their  eyelids  close,” 

Or  the  description  of  a  lover’s  parting :  — 

“  The  cainel-men  were  on  the  move, 

'file  fatal  hour  was  drawing  nigh  ; 

But,  ere  we  wcut  away,  my  love 
Caine  up  to  bid  a  last  good-by. 

And  like  a  startled  young  gazelle. 

From  side  to  side  she  glanced  in  fear ; 

Nor  dared  to  breathe  the  word  larcwell, 

Le‘st  spiieful  lolks  should  overhear. 

With  tearful  eyes  a  while  she  stays. 

Then  ha.stens  onward,  weeping  wre  : 

Then  turns  to  give  one  longing  gaze. 

And  whisper  a  “  good-by  ”  once  more. 

And  oh  1  within  my  anguished  breast 
The  quenchless  tire  of  passion  bums  1 
And  oh  1  my  life  is  sore  o'erpnased 
By  tickle  Fortune’s  tricks  and  turns  I  ” 

But,  if  an  ardent  lover,  El  Bchd  Zoheir  seems  to  have 
been  an  inconstant  one,  even  by  his  own  showing :  — 
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“  I’m  fickle,  so  at  least  they  say. 

And  blame  me  for  it  most  severely ; 

Because  I  court  one  maid  to-ilay. 

To-morrow,  love  another  dearly. 

’Tis  true  that  though  I  vow  and  swear. 

They  find  my  love  is  false  and  hollow. 

Deceiving  when  it  seems  most  fair, 

Like  lightning  when  no  rain-drops  follow.” 

and  for  this  fickleness  he  accounts  by  a  quaint  conceit :  — 

“  You’d  like  to  know,  I  much  suspect. 

The  secret  which  my  conduct  covers ; 

Well  then,  I’m  founder  of  a  sect, 

Grand-Master  of  Peculiar  Lovers.” 

And  elsewhere  he  says :  — 

“  I  will  record  my  story,  and  indite 

All  that  has  passed  between  my  love  and  me 
From  first  to  last ;  and  then  the  book  I  write 
Shall  be  a  manual  of  “  the  lover’s  rite,”  — 

A  text-book  for  the  whole  fraternity.” 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  book  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
period  in  which  Zoheir  lived,  or  reflects  so  vividly  the  tone 
of  religious  thought  then  prevalent,  as  these  playful  allu¬ 
sions  to  mystic  rites  and  secret  fraternities.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  appreciate  them  fully,  I  must  briefly  review 
the  religious  history  of  Mohammedanism  during  the  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  centuries. 

On  tlie  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  mysteries  of  the  ma'^i.m 
priesthood  there  arose  in  Persia,  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  a  number  of  secret  associations, 
which,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  com¬ 
bined  those  fanciful  metaphysical  speculations  which  are 
chiefly  known  to  the  European  world  under  the  name  of 
Onosticism.  lliese  sects  were  seven  in  numlier;  1.  The 
Kaiyumersfyeh,  or  Ibllowers  of  the  doctrines  of  Kaiyumers, 
the  first  king  of  Persia,  and,  according  to  the  niagian  le¬ 
gend,  the  first  created  human  being.  2.  The  Zervanlvch, 
who  regarded  Ztrvdn  aedrana,  or  “  unliounded  time,”  as  the 
prime  cause  ami  mover  of  all  things.  3.  The  Zardushtiych, 
or  disciples  of  Zoroaster.  4.  The  Senevfyeh,  or  Dualists. 
5.  Maneviyeh,  or  Manichaeans.  6.  The  Farkuniyeh,  who 
taught  that  there  existed  two  antagonistic  principles,  father 
and  son ;  and  that  these  two,  originally  hostile,  were  recon¬ 
ciled  by  the  intervention  of  a  thinl  celestial  power.  7  and 
last.  The  Masteki'yeh.  or  followers  of  Mastek.  Their 
tenets,  religious  and  {xilitical,  were  precisely  identical  with 
those  of  the  Communists  of  the  present  da^,  their  avoweil 
object  being  the  abolition  of  all  existing  religions,  universal 
equality  and  community  of  property  and  women. 

When  the  Arabs  became  masters  of  Persia  these  different 
societies  exercised,  as  might  have  been  exjiecteil,  an  impo^ 
tant  influence  on  El  Islam ;  and  the  severe  monotheism  uf 
Mohammed  soon  became  tainted  with  the  theories  of  Sa- 
baean  philosophy.  'The  contest  for  the  succession  among 
the  immediate  survivors  of  Jlohammed  afforded  an  opoor- 
tuiiity  lor  the  two  parties  to  join  issue :  the  cause  of  All  and 
his  family  was  espoused  hy  the  Persian  jiarty ;  while  the 
Arab  jiarty  favored  Othman  and  his  adherents.  In  this  way 
arose  the  first  great  schism  in  Mohammedanism,  —  that  of 
Sunni  and  Shiah :  a  schism  which  peqietuated  the  old  hatred 
between  the  Semitic  and  Japhetic  races,  between  the  Jew 
and  Gentile.  For  several  centuries  these  doctrines  went  on 
acipiiring  more  and  more  currency  amongst  Mohammedans ; 
anil  frequent  insurrections  and  fresh  schisms  were  the  result. 

In  A.D.  910,  ’Obeid-allah,  surnamed  El  Mehdi,  a  heresi- 
arch  of  this  school,  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and, 
claiming  to  be  descended  from  Fatima,  daughter  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  wife  of  ‘Ah',  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
as  a  rival  to  the  ‘Abbasside  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  —  a  kind  of 
anti-pope  in  Islam.  From  this  moment  tne  Persian  gnostic 
heresy  prevailed  in  Egypt:  it  was  propagated  by  official 
agents,  of  whom  the  chief  was  called  Dad  ud  du'dt,  or  *•  su¬ 
preme  missionary and  associations,  almost  identical  in  their 
constitution  with  modern  free-masonry,  were  founded  m 
Cairo,  under  the  name  of  MejiUin  el  Iliimeh,  or  “  scientific 
meetings.”  The  building  in  which  they  were  held  being 
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called  D  ’r  al  Jlikmeh,  or  “  The  S<-ientific  Lndjre.”  Tlie  doc- 
trinea  thus  tau'iht  were  known  by  the  name  of  Ismaelite; 
and  were  extensively  propagated  in  Syria,  where  they  eave 
birth  snbse<iuently  to  the  Druze,  Assassins,  and  other  noto¬ 
rious  sects,  anionfist  whieh  I  should  be  strongly  inelined  to 
namt)cr  the  nominally  Christian  order  of  Knights  Temjdnr. 

I  have  already  said  that  Saladin  compassed  the  final  de- 
ftruction  of  the  Fatemite  caliphate,  and  re-established,  in 
name  at  least,  the  authority  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  Saladin 
was  a  rigid  adhertmt  of  the  Sunni  sect,  and  his  first  act  on 
assuming  the  indej)endent  sovereignty  was  to  obliterate 
every  vestige  of  the  Fatemite  heresy.  The  “scientific 
lodges  ”  were  finally  closed,  and  strictly  prohibited.  The 
same  policy  was  pursued  by  the  succeeding  jn-inces  of  his 
house;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  El  Beha  Zoheir,  in  the 
reb'n  of  El  Melek  es  Salih,  the  seventh  sultan  of  the  dynas¬ 
ty,  turning  into  ridicule  rites  and  observances,  which,  half  a 
century  before,  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  religion  of  the 
state.  The  levity  with  which  Zoheir  treats  themes  usually 
regarded  with  extreme  reverence  by  Mohammedans  must 
be  attributed  to  his  antipathy  to  the  Ismaelite  heresy, 

I  rather  than  to  a  want  of  respect  for  El  Islam  itself.  The 
texts  and  ])assages  of  the  Koran  which  he  turns  into  jest 
are  not  those  which  involve  any  of  the  broader  ])rinci[des 
of  monotheism ;  but  rather  those  which  were  snpjmsed  to 
I  shadow  forth  prophetically  the  advent  of  Mcbdi,  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  Messiah,  and  upon  which  so  many  impostors 
[  and  enthusiasts  have,  down  to  the  present  day,  fouiuled  their 
claims  to  a  divine  mission. 

'llnis  we  find  him  saying,  in  words  which  must  sound 
sheer  blasphemy  to  a  Moslem  ear,  — 

“  I  work  great  wonders  in  fair  Cupid’s  name : 

1  conic  to  lovers  with  a  mighty  sign. 

No  skill  had  any  to  dv'clarc  lii>  itanic 
Till  taught  to  utter  it  in  words  of  mine. 

“  I  am  the  prophet  of  the  Lufti  r  day, 

Mine  arc  tiie  votari  's  of  I^ove  and  Youth  : 

These  are  my  |ireaclier8, —  iii  my  naiiu'  they  jiray, 
i  And  own  my  mission  to  he  Isivi’s  own  tniih.’’ 

I  The  poem  from  which  these  verses  arc  taken  contains  a 
;  number  of  similar  (piolations  from  the  Koran,  distorted 

'  from  their  original  meaning,  and  applied  to  such  secular 
subjects  as  love  and  wine  ;  and  that,  too,  w  i'liout  tlu‘  excuse 
!  of  mystic  allegory,  liehind  which  the  Persian  poets  always 
take  shelter  from  the  charge  of  irreverence.  However, 
the  use  of  such  technical  terms  as  ^/o' t',  “  preacher  or  mis¬ 
sionary nhiali,  “  votiiry  ;  ”  Siihib  ez  Ztmdn,  “  Lord  of  the 
Latter-day,”  &c.,  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  covert  satire 
f  is  aimed  exclusively  against  the  ojiponents  of  the  Sunni 
I  crewl. 

Tliat  Zoheir  was  perfectly  capable  of  regarding  religion 
I  with  becoming  reverence,  and  even  of  standing  up  man¬ 
fully  in  its  defence,  anil  of  employing  the  formidable 
weapons  of  his  own  wit  and  eloquence  against  scoffers  and 
atheists,  is  amply  proved  by  the  following  epigram  ;  — 

“  A  foolish  atheist  whom  I  lately  found 
Alleged  jihilosophy  in  his  defence. 

Said  he,  ‘  The  arguments  I  use  are  sound.’ 

‘Just  so,’  said  1:  “all  and  little  sense.’ 

'  Yon  talk  of  matters  far  beyond  yonr  reach  : 

You’re  knocking  at  a  closed-up  door,’  said  I. 

Said  he,  ‘  You  cannot  understand  my  speech.’ 

‘  I’m  not  King  Solomon,’  was  my  reply.” 

I  The  sting  of  the  satire  lies  in  the  allusion  to  the  Mos¬ 
lem  legend  that  King  Solomon  understooil  the  lanqnar/e  of 
;  iensis.  Solomon,  and  his  miraculous  power  over  tlie  spirits 
i  of  earth  and  air,  are  favorite  subjects  with  El  Beha  Zohier, 
w  with  most  Arabic  poets.  Tims,  having  ajtostrophized 
the  zephyr,  and  besought  it  to  carry  a  message  to  his  be¬ 
loved,  he  says, — 

“  Each  day  I  send  my  envoys  there ; 

But  fiootless  do  they  aye  return 
Each  day  brings  forth  some  gloomier  care 
For  me  to  learn. 


“  And  now  I  bid  the  very  wind 

To  speed  my  lovinir  niessa'xe  on  : 

As  though  I  might  its  fury  bind. 

Like  Solomon.” 

Tliese  constant  allusions  to  the  history  and  traditions  of 
the  Aralis  make  the  Divan  of  El  B  dii  Z  ilicir  pirticular- 
ly  valuable  as  a  rejwsi’ory  of  Oriental  learning.  Tlie 
dedicatory  verses  afford  an  instance  of  this  :  — 

“  Thou’rt  afraid  to  come  near  me,  I  warrant. 

For  fear  lest  a  storm  should  aiise. 

When  thou  seest  me  weep  such  a  torrent. 

And  heave  such  tempestuous  sighs. 

But  the  tnagic  of  love,  were  a  quarter 
Of  what  thou  prol'essedst  sincere. 

Would  have  taught  tlii-c  to  walk  on  the  water 
Without  any  tear. 

Or  if,  as  I  grieve  in  this  fashion. 

My  groatis  are  a  source  of  alarm 
I^'St  the  terrible  heat  of  my  passion 
Should  do  thee  some  liodily  harm. 

Join  the  dervislus’  ranks,  and  discover 
The  secrets  Bifaiyans  claitn  ; 

And  then,  like  a  tire-king  and  lover. 

Plunge  itito  the  tlaiue.” 

Here,  besides  the  introdtiction  of  several  recondite 
Arabic  sayings,  he  alludes  to  a  sect  of  dervishes  founded 
by  a  certain  Ahmed  er  Hila‘i,  wbo  laid  claitn  to  miraculous 
jiowers,  and  were  wont  to  delude  the  ]iublic  by  performing 
such  juggling  feats  as  eating  live  snakes,  and  plunging  into 
fiery  furnaces. 

When  we  remember  the  servile  adulation  which  Eastern 
despots  are  accustomed  to  exact  from  those  alxiut  them, 
and  the  unworthy  behavior  to  which  their  favorites  are  too 
often  compelled  to  descetid,  it  speaks  volumes  for  El  Beha 
Zohicr’s  high  character  and  jirinciples  that  he  was  able  to 
retain  his  position  at  court  tiir  so  many  vears  without  the 
least  sacrifice  of  his  selt-resjiect.  But  tliat  such  was  the 
case,  his  own  poems  show  :  a  free  .and  independent  spirit 
breathes  through  them  all ;  and  the  rebukes  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  .administers  to  persons  high  in  office,  fnim  whom 
he  has  received  a  real  or  fancied  slight,  are  as  frank  and 
outsjKiken  as  they  .are  free  from  ill-temjK‘r  and  queritlous- 
ncss.  Take,  for  examjile.  the  following  remonstrance,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Vizier  bakhr  ed  din,  from  whose  door  he  had 
been  rudely  repulsed  by  the  domestics  ;  — 

“  ’Twas  love  that  firought  me  to  thy  door, 

Not  any  neeil  in  whieh  I  stood ; 

But  that  I  love  the  great  and  good. 

And  love  thy  pleasant  converse  more. 

For  former  gifts  and  favors  shown 
My  thanks  were  always  duly  p.aid  : 

Not  thanks  wherein  the  flatterers  trade, 

But  such  as  honest  men  may  own. 


My  wrath  is  kindled  for  the  sake 
Of  Courtesy,  whose  lord  thou  art; 

For  thee  I  take  it  so  to  heart : 

No  umbrage  tor  myself  I  take.” 

Although  Eastern  poetry  aliounds  in  glowing  imagery, 
and  in  metaphors  drawn  from  natural  objects,  such  as  trees 
and  flowers,  riK’ks  and  streams,  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  a  real  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  is  rarely  exhib¬ 
ited  either  by  Arabic  or  Persian  authors.  Biihii  ed  dfn 
Zoheir,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  been  a  passionate 
lover  of  Nature,  and  to  have  derived  the  keenest  enjoyment 
from  the  contemplation  of  her  beauties.  Witness  his  de¬ 
scription  of  a  garden  upon  the  banks  of  his  own  majestic 
Nile :  — 

“  There  rain-drops  trickle  through  the  warm,  still  air, 

The  cloud-lmm  firstlings  of  the  summer  skies  ; 

And  dew-drops  glitter  on  the  branches  there 
Like  a  piarl  necklace  on  a  fxisom  fair. 

Or  like  the  tears  that  now  bedew  mine  eyes. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


There  the  young  flowerets  with  sweet  pt-rfume  blow, 
There  feathery  palms  their  jwndent  eliisters  hold 
I.ike  foxes’  hrushtw  wsving  to  and  fro; 

There  every  evening  comes  the  after-glow, 

Tipping  the  leaflets  with  its  liquid  gold.” 

Can  any  thing  be  more  graceful  than  the  comparison  of  the 
dew-drops  on  the  rose-petals  to  {tearly  beads  upon  a  maid¬ 
en’s  neck  ?  or  more  artistic  than  the  intro<iuction  of  the 
second  simile,  by  which  the  [wet’s  own  melting  moot!  is 
made  to  harmonize  witli  the  scene  described  ?  The  vivid 
picture  of  Uie  atler-glow  will  l»e  appreciated  by  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  Mr.  Elijah  Walton’s  ex(|uisite  sketches 
of  Egyptian  sceneiy,  or  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  a  sunset  on  the  Nile. 

And  to  quote  another  instance  of  strong  local  coloring 
and  vivid  word-painting  :  — 

“  God,  look  on  Egypt  1  many  a  happy  dream 
Of  liy-gone  du'-'s  in  memory  I  retrace : 

Methinks  I  look  uiwn  the  Nile’s  fair  stream 
With  all  the  myriad  craft  upon  its  face. 

Recount  to  me  the  beauti(«  of  the  Nile : 

No  more  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates  sing. 

Those  nights  of  joy  in  Gheczji  and  the  Isle,  — 

Their  lueiiiories  ever  lound  my  heart  will  cling. 

Thi-re,  where  the  flowerets  on  the  meadows  lie. 

Ami  spot  the  verduri'  like  a  peacock’s  vest. 

There,  where  the  azure  of  the  star-lit  sky 
Is  all  gem-studded  like  a  falcon’s  breast. 

There  bright  Khalcega,  like  a  spotted  snake, 

'J'hrongh  meads  and  gardens  trails  its  glittering  coil : 

There  did  my  love  and  I  our  pleasure  take. 

Oh  1  love,  and  love  alone,  is  worth  our  toil. 

There  was  the  pleasure  such  as  never  palls 
Of  sense  unsiitiate,  and  ravished  eye  ; 

But  now  vain  sorrowing  my  spirit  galls 
For  happy  days,  for  bap]>y  days  gone  by  1  ” 


1 


Even  when*  he  uses  the  tropes  ami  similes  which  have 
become  commonplaces  with  tiie  Arabic  [wets,  his  genius 
a<lds  some  delicate  touch  that  gives  to  the  tritest  metaphor 
all  the  charm  of  originality.  favorite  conceit,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  that  the  image  of  the  Iwloved  oflen  visits  the 
lover  in  a  drv.am :  h‘t  us  see  how  El  Bchu  Zoheir  makes  use 
of  this  pretty  idea :  — 

“  Let  thy  sweet  image,  hovering  nigh, 

A  watch  iqwn  my  actions  keep : 

’T will  tell  thee  if  I  close  an  eye 
By  night  in  sleep.” 

and  in  another  poem  :  — 

“  Lo  1  but  last  night  a  wondrous  thing  h«-feli : 

As  I  lay  tossing  on  inv  tvstless  bed. 

The  image  of  the  maid  1  love  so  well 
Hovered  about  me  ;  but  alas!  the  spell 
Broke  as  1  clasped  her,  and  the  vision  fled. 

Fled,  ere  mv  heart  had  compassed  its  delight : 

Hud  1  ollended  her  in  wonl  or  deed  i 
Or  did  she  see  me  on  that  darksome  night 
Murden-d  bv  love  ?  and  in  her  sudden  fright 
Back  to  the  safety  of  her  ehamlicr  speed  ?  ” 

Eastern  poets  are  very  chary  of  .admitting  any  thing  like 
a  per.-onal  allusion  to  females  into  their  verse ;  but  El  Beha 
Zobeir  is  not  so  sensitive,  and  frequently  celebrates  his  mis¬ 
tress  by  name.  Even  when  he  yields  to  convention,  and 
employs  the  usual  far-fetched  metaphors  to  describe  her,  he 
takes  care  to  render  the  allusion  intelligible  to  his  read- 


“  Speak  of  that  *  Willow  ’  or  that  ‘  Flowery  Mead  :  ’ 
Pronounce  not  openly  my  Zeinab’s  name ; 

But  in  fair  metaphors  relate  thy  talc. 

Things  that  .are  lovely  form  tin;  Attest  veil 
To  screen  her  loveliness  aud  her  fair  fame.” 
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Behd  ed  din  Zoheir  is  eminently  the  poet  of  sentimeiit, 
and  shows  but  little  sympathy  with  the  metaphysical  schoj 
of  philosophy.  As  if,  however,  to  display  his  wonderful  versa¬ 
tility  of  genius,  he  occasionally  breaks  out  into  strains  as 
mystic  as  those  of  Hafiz  himself,  the  arch-priest  of  meta¬ 
physical  poets.  Tims,  although  the  following  lines  have 
little  apparent  mysticism  in  them,  yet  a  Persian  [ihilosopher 
would  find  plenty  to  dilate  upon  in  the  subtle  allubion  to 
the  “  love  of  truth  :  ”  — 

“  That  man,  believe  me,  greatly  errs 
Whose  heart  a  dusky  maid  prefers. 

For  me,  I  love  my  maiden  fair. 

With  snowy  neck  and  golden  hair: 

My  bright  example  truth  shall  be,  — 

For  truth  is  ever  fair  to  see.” 

Elsewhere  his  anacreontic  utterances  are  innocent  of  any 
allegorical  inter[)retation. 

I  have  already  referred  to  Zoheir’s  powers  of  satire :  the 
following  invective  against  an  old  lady,  who  was  giving  he^ 
self  juvenile  airs,  deserves  to  be  quoted,  if  only  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  scandal  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  — 

“How  much  longer  shall  we  sec  you  aping  every  girlish  trick! 

You’re  a  little  out,  I  fancy,  in  your  reckoning  of  years ; 

For  the  dye  or  the  pomatum  which  uiKtn  your  face  you  stick 
Is  the  only  thing  about  you  which  like  youthfulness  appears. 

What  h.ave  you  to  do  with  favors  which  from  coyish  maids  are 
wrung  1 

People  never  levy  taxes  from  a  ruined  site  I 
The  time  for  love  and  pleasure  is  when  youths  and  maids  are 
young : 

Young  peojile  only  in  young  people’s  company  delight. 

I  see  you  w.alking  in  the  street  in  veils  of  muslin  dressed. 

Like  an  old  and  worthless  volume  with  a  new  and  handsome 
back. 

When  1  ask  what  is  beneath  them,  people  set  my  doubts  at  rest ; 
For  they  say  it’s  Just  a  bag  of  bones  put  in  a  leathern  back. 

My  very  good  old  lady,  you  surely  don’t  expect 
That  your  odious  advances  will  ever  catch  a  l)ean  ! 

You  pretend  to  be  a  lady;  but  I  very  much  suspect 

That  you  wouldn’t  And  such  conduct  in  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

I  would  not  say  I  think  you  arc  a  silly,  vain  old  goose, 

B<“cau8e  a  goose  would  feel  itself  insulted  b^  the  phrase. 
You’ll  never  get  a  husband  :  so  you’ll  And  it  is  no  use 
To  keep  up  any  longer  these  ridiculous  displays.” 

Tliis  poem,  we  are  told,  was  written  “  by  request.” 

It  is  in  panegyric  that  Zoheir  is  least  hajipy.  The  official 
congratulatory  versos  of  a  poet-laureate  an;  seldom  to  be 
compared  with  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  his  own  unfet¬ 
tered  genius.  But  even  here,  if  not  always  strictly  pietical, 
Zoheir  is  always  original.  The  following  is  a  fair  sample 
of  his  eulogistic  style :  — 

“  Oh  !  my  lord  and  master  of  high  degree. 

In  greatness  aud  glory  and  fair  renown. 

Thou  hast  climbed  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 

As  fast  as  others  come  rolling  down. 

And  honor  that  seemed  licyond  thy  reach 
Thou  takest  as  though  finira  a  heap  hard  hy. 

I  blush  to  address  thee  in  this  poor  speech ; 

For  a  pearl  art  thou,  and  a  liead  am  1 1  ” 

'Tlicsc  compositions  have,  nevertheless,  a  special  interest 
of  their  own,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  many  allusions  and 
details  which  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  enabling  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  history  of  the  period,  and  in  making  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  [tersonal  character  of  the  principal  actors 
tiierein. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  convey  in  a  translation  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  language  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  Zoheir’s  language  which  constitutes 
his  chief  charm.  Ibe  Arabic,  although  belonging  to  * 
post-classical  period,  is  perfectly  correct  in  tiiction ;  and  it 
IS,  at  the  same  time,  so  free  from  all  aflectation  of  archa¬ 
isms  that  the  whole  volume  of  poems  docs  not  contain  mow 
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than  hnlf-a-dozen  words  which  would  present  any  difficulty 
to  »  person  acquainted  with  modern  Arabic. 

Althouih  Eastern  literature  is  still  “  caviare  to  the  mil¬ 
lion,”  yet  Oriental  poets  have  been  recognized  and  appre¬ 
ciated  in  Europe.  The  genius  of  a  Hiifiz  or  a  Shdi  has 
(ihone  through  (he  persistent  attempts  of  translators  to  mar 
it*  lustre.  Perhaps  a  similar  good  fortune  awaits  Zoheir; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  my  rendering,  his  poe- 
tr)-  may  yet  be  better  known. 


the  first  president  of  harvard  col¬ 
lege.* 

TnotJOU  we  differ  on  certain  {mints,  from  the  author’s 
estimate  of  Henry  Dunster’s  chara<;ter  and  misfortunes,  we 
can  notice  with  unijualified  approval  bis  vivid  sketch  of 
collegiate  life  at  Harvard  under  the  government  of  its  first 
president,  and  recognize  the  fairness  of  his  enumeration  of 
the  facts  that  resulted  in  the  president’s  ejection  from  his 
office,  after  thirteen  years  of  conscientious  labor.  A  man 
of  Lancashire  by  birth,  and  of  Magdalen  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  by  eilucation,  Henry  Dunster  jmssessed  a  full  share 
of  the  resoluteness  and  tenacity  of  purpmse,  bortlering  on 
stubbornness,  which  have  always  distinguished  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  our  northern  counties ;  and  whilst  he  represented 
favorably  the  learning  of  his  university,  he  exhibited  also 
the  virtues  and  failings  of  the  seventeenth-century  Puritan. 
Crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  order  that  he  might  worship  God, 
ami  exercise  the  calling  of  a  Christian  minister  beyond 
the  reach  of  Laudian  divines  and  {lersecutors,  he  arrived 
at  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1640,  and  in  the  following 
.August  received  his  appointment  to  build  up  and  govern 
Harvard  College.  In  the  execution  of  that  task  he  worked 
strenuously  for  some  thirteen  years :  delivering  lectures, 
restraining  unruly  youth,  and  {lerforming  several  duties 
that  would  nowadays  be  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
eolkgiate  princijial.  His  was  the  {len  that  produced  the 
rules  tor  the  government  of  the  new  society,  in  accordance 
with  the  discipline  of  Cambridge  in  the  “old  country,” 
ami  the  penal  system  of  the  Laudian  statutes  of  Oxford. 
Ri'bels  tiiough  they  were  against  Episcopal  government 
and  kingly  tyranny,  the  New- England  Puritans  were  so  far 
under  the  influence  of  aristocratic  sentiment  as  to  hold 
that  common  folk  were  bound  to  order  themselves  lowly 
and  reverently  to  all  their  betters,  and  move  contentedly 
in  the  state  of  life  in  which  they  found  themselves.  In 
accord,  ther**tbn*,  with  the  {lolitical  morality  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  the  Dunster  Code  ordained  that  Harvard  un- 
dergnulnates  should  duly  cap  their  duns,  and  that  students 
of  gentle  birtli  should  receive  expressions  of  respect  that 
might  not  be  offered  to  plebeian  scholars.  For  |K‘rverse- 
ness  or  gross  negligence,  they  were  liable  to  the  shame  and 
pain  of  the  birching-block,  like  Oxonians  of  the  same 
period  who  had  not  completed  their  eighteenth  year ;  and 
fre  hmen  were  rtHjuired  to  act  as  the  fags  and  servitors  of 
(heir  seniors :  “  a  custom,”  Dr.  Chajilin  says,  somewhat 
vaguely,  and  without  explaining  a  local  term  for  the  benefit 
of  Engli?h  readers,  “  which,  in  later  times,  has  been  sujier- 
seded  by  ‘  hazing’  —  a  practice  more  annoying,  it  may  be, 
but  less  degrading,  except  to  those  who  {iractise  it.”  The 
following  extracts  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  Dunster  code :  — 

“  Let  every  student  l)e  plainly  instructed,  and  earnestly  pressed 
to  consider  well,  tins  miiine  end  of  his  life  and  studies  is,  to 
know  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  eternull  life;  and  therefore 
to  lay  Christ  at  the  bottome,  as  the  only  foundation  of  all  sound 
knowledge  and  learning.”  “  They  shall  honor,  as  their 
P^'nts,  the  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  all  who  are  older  than 
t»m$elwt,  as  reason  requires  :  being  silent  in  their  presence,  ex- 
f^when  asked  a  question  ;  not  eontradieti  pg,  but  showing  all 
inoae  marks  of  honor  and  reverence  which  are  in  praiseworthy 
saluting  them,  with  a  bow,  standing  nncoverod,  &c.” 

Every  nnplcrgradujte,  unless  he  be  a  fellow-eommoner  (co;«- 
the  son  of  a  gentleman,  or  man  of  superior  rank 
IsiMlii),  or  the  eldest  son  of  a  knight  (miles),  shall  be  called  by 

ik.*^'**  Henry  Dunster,  First  President  of  Garrard  College.  By 
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his  surname  only.”  “  No  student  shall  buy,  stdl,  or  exchange 
any  thing  of  the  value  of  sixpence,  without  the  approbation  of 
his  parent,  guardian,  or  tutor.”  “  The  scholars  shall  under  no 
pretext  use  the  vernacular  tongue,  unless  a  public  English  exer¬ 
cise  has  been  assigned  them.”  “  If  any  student  violate  the 
law  of  God  or  of  this  college,  cither  from  perverseness  or  from 
gross  negligence,  after  he  shall  have  lieen  twice  admonished,  he 
may  be  whipped  (viryls  co>rreat nr),  if  not  an  adult  (eighteen); 
but  if  an  adult,  his  case  shall  he  laid  Itefore  the  overseers,  that 
notice  may  be  taken  publicly  of  his  deserts.  In  case  of  graver 
offences,  however,  let  no  one  expect  such  gradual  proceedings, 
or  that  an  admonition  must  necessarily  be  repeated  in  relation 
to  the  same  law.” 

All  went  well  with  the  young  college  and  its  laborious 
chief,  until,  in  a  luckless  season,  the  president,  after  much 
searching  of  the  sacred  Word  and  his  own  heart,  adopted 
the  most  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  felt 
himself  bouml  to  teach  his  college  and  the  outer  world 
that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  both  futile  and  inqnous. 
Then  came  the  stir  of  inquisitive  animosity  and  resentful 
judgment  that  may  justify  the  author’s  expression  of  dis¬ 
dainful  pity,  but  should  not  surprise  any  English  reailer 
wlio  can  recall  the  agitation  and  clamors  of  the  Gorham 
controversy.  Society  was  horrified :  its  rulers  were  pro¬ 
foundly  moved  with  concern  for  the  president’s  error  and 
its  {jossible  conse<{uence8.  Tlie  authorities  of  the  State 
took  counsel  together,  and  apjiointed  competent  {)er.sons  to 
remonstrate  with  the  heretic,  and  to  use  all  their  jxiwers  of 
logic  and  rhetoric  for  his  restoration  to  Orthtsloxy.  Tlie 
culprit  declining  to  recant,  the  authorities,  having  regard 
to  his  academic  zeal  and  usefulness,  reluctantly  consented 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  his  office,  on  condition 
that  he  promised  to  refrain  fn)in  perverting  the  minds  of 
his  pupils.  If  he  would  hohl  his  peace,  he  might  remain 
jiresident  of  the  college  ;  but,  if  ne  ventured  to  mislea  I 
others,  he  must  resign  his  academic  place.  This  was  their 
final  decision,  made  after  much  prayer  and  theological  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  with  no  unseemly  precipit.ancy.  But  Henry 
Dunster  belonged  to  the  kind  of  men  who  cannot  make 
compromises  with  their  sense  of  duty.  Refusing  to  acce{)t 
the  offered  terms,  he  publicly  preached  against  infantile 
baptism,  and  declared  tnat  he  would  not  withhold  his  light 
from  youthful  Harvardians.  He  would  yield  nothing :  his 
opixments  could  make  no  further  concession.  S(j  the  hon¬ 
est  man  lost  his  apfiointment,  prest-rved  his  self-res()«ct, 
and  in  due  course  died  in  poverty.  'Ihe  ejected  president’s 
case  was  certainly  one  of  hardship.  In  a  certain  sense,  — 
though  by  no  means  in  the  seventeenth  century’s  sense  of 
the  term,  —  he  was  a  martyr ;  and  in  that  charac-ter  de¬ 
serves  honorable  recollection.  But  even  if  we  could  con¬ 
cur  with  his  biographer  in  thinking  that  his  misfortune 
was  in  no  de^ee  due  to  “  any  fault  of  his  own,”  we  should 
decline  to  join  in  the  author’s  unsparing  censure  of  the 
zealot’s  adversaries.  If  Dr.  Chaplin  is  generous  to  the 
sutlerer,  he  is  much  less  than  just  to  the  men,  who  caused 
the  suffering.  Pitiful  for  theh.irdship  imposed  on  his  hero, 
he  is  blind  to  the  difficultM!S  of  the  honest  men,  whoso  con¬ 
duct,  no  less  than  the  president’s  line  of  action,  is  referable 
to  conscientiousness.  As  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  they  were,  of  course,  deficient  in  lilierality  of  thought, 
and  in  charity  to  their  theological  opponents.  Religious 
tolerance  was  no  virtue  of  their  perioti.  To  say  that  they 
became  exiles  from  their  native  land  in  order  that  they 
might  be  tree  to  worship  God  after  their  own  notions  of 
rightful  service  to  the  Almighty,  is  only  to  state  a  part 
of  their  case.  They  were  as  much  bent  on  religious  uni¬ 
formity  as  their  Laudian  enemies ;  aiul  became  colonists 
of  New  England  to  found  a  community  whii-h  should  lie 
devoid  of  religious  dissensions,  and  in  which  they  should 
have  the  power  to  suppress  every  kind  of  religious  thought 
that  was  in  their  opinion  offensive  to  God  and  hurtful  to 
man.  In  consenting  to  maintain  their  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  president,  and  [lermit  him  to  keep  his  place,  if  be 
would  only  be  silent  respecting  his  acceptance  of  “  a  blasted 
error,”  they  exhibited  a  measure  of  toleration  very  unusual 
in  fervent  Christians  of  their  school.  Had  they  gone 
further  in  the  way  of  concession,  and  allowed  D:inster  to 
plant  what  they  held  to  lie  false  and  extremely  periiteious 
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doctrine  in  the  minds  of  their  young  men,  they  would  have 
betrayed  the  trust  re|)osod  in  them  hy  society,  'lliey 
would  also,  in  their  suhmissiveness  to  a  single  man,  have 
surrenderid  the  chief  object  which  they  and  their  tellow- 
exiles  had  at  heart.  Tlie  eloquent  and  persuasive  teacher 
of  ll»e  condemned  doctrine  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
ye.ars,  hive  divided  the  jieople  of  one  faith  into  two  reli¬ 
gious  sects,  I  hat  would  have  contended  fiercely  for  su¬ 
premacy.  That  Dunster  was  not  su|ierior  to  his  judges  in 
religious  meekness  and  tolerance,  his  memoir  atfords 
abundant  evidence ;  and  it  is  clear,  that,  had  he  lived  to  l>e 
the  chief  ol  a  dominant  party  of  Antiptedobaptists,  he 
Would  have  striven  to  silence  the  enemies  of  hix  truth  by 
iust  such  means  as  his  antagonists  employed  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  their  truth.  Luder  these  circumstances,  the 
overseers  of  the  llarvanl  College  were  by  no  means  so 
blameworthy  as  the  biograjiher  imagines.  In  saying  thus 
much  tor  them,  however,  we  do  not  palliate  the  spiteful 
niggardliness  that  characterized  their  pecuniary  dealings 
with  Henry  Dunster  alter  Ids  dismissal  from  the  president’s 
oflice. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  London  Court  Journal  calls  John  Bright  “  the  Great 
J.  B.” 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  family  are  cooling  them¬ 
selves  among  the  hills  of  Scotland.  They  Ibuud  Chisel- 
hurst  too  hot  lor  them.  So  was  Paris. 

Capt.  Riciiakd  Bukton,  who  is  at  present  exploring 
Iceland,  has  been  ap{)ointed  consul  at  Trieste,  in  succession 
to  the  late  Charles  Lever,  the  novelist. 

The  English  mail  has  failed  to  furnish  us  with  the  usual 
instalment  of  Mr.  Vates’s  novel,  “  The  Yellow  Flag.”  Its 
pbice  is  sup[)lied  this  week  by  the  first  half  of  a  story  by 
Miss  Macquoid,  the  author  of  “Patty.” 

Few  peo[>le  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  number  of  co/m, 
estumineis,  and  cabanls  in  Paris.  It  results  Ifom  a  recent 
statist  ical  account  that  there  are  fifty-eight  hundred  establish¬ 
ments  where  wine  is  sold,  and  that  employ  titleen  thousand 
individuals.  The  amount  of  business  done  yearly  is  one 
hundred  and  fitly  inillioiis. 

The  Emj)eror  William  has  caused  to  be  purchased  for 
himself  the  property  of  Busalt,  near  Konigsberg.  ITiis 
property  served  as  the  summer  residence  of  the  enijteror’s 
parents  during  the  sad  years  of  1806  and  1807,  and  there 
tlie  emperor  himself  spent  part  of  his  early  years. 

The  dearness  and  paucity  of  houses  in  Berlin  has  had  a 
sensible  ellect  on  the  number  of  the  population.  It  has 
checked  the  tlow  of  inhabitants  th>m  the  provinces  to  the 
cajiital,  and  led  {tersous  ot  small  incomes  to  settle  in  the 
smaller  towns  rather  tlian  in  Berlin.  The  increase  of 
the  population  has  not  consequently  been  nearly  so  great 
of  late  as  in  former  years. 

A  LETTER  from  Berlin,  in  the  Elberbeld  Gazette,  repre¬ 
sents  Prince  Bismank  in  a  new  light,  —  in  that,  namely, 
of  a  paper-maker.  The  paper-manuiactory  established  by 
the  iiuiierial  ehancellor  on  his  estate  at  Varzin  has  proved 
so  successful,  says  the  writer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet 
the  large  orders  which  come  Irom  England.  This  paper 
is  made  of  chips  of  fir,  —  that,  at  least,  is  the  chief  element, 
—  and  the  annual  consumption  of  fir-trees  is  at  the  rate  of 
six  hundred  klaj'ter,  to  keep  the  manufactory  supplied.  A 
new  workshoj)  is  now  being  erected,  which  will  retjuire  no 
fewer  than  lilieeu  hundred  k'after,  of  wood  a  year.  The  fir- 
forests  in  the  vicinity,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  acquire,  will  furnish  ample  supplies  lor  several  years  of 
the  raw  material  for  Prinee  Bismarck’s  paper-mill. 

The  last  number  of  the  Saturda;/  Reciew  has  this  in 
praise  of  our  Mr.  lloppiii :  *•  Mr.  lloppiu’s  ‘  Crossing  the 
Atlantic  ’  is  a  series  ot  comic  sketches  in  a  bold  and  free 
style,  perfectly  Ihic  from  coarseness  or  vulgar  caricature, 
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and  comic  only  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  fandcal  associations  attached  to  it  by  fr^. 
yjucnt  misuse.  They  delineate  in  a  s[)iriteil  fashion  some 
of  the  amusing  incidents  of  an  Atlantic  voyage,  and  the 
personal  p<.*culiiirities  of  different  types  of  passt-nirerj. 
Aluny  artists  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  attach  a 
text  to  them,  and  print  them  as  ‘illustrations;’  but  the 
letterpress  of  such  sketches  as  these  would  be  devoid  of 
meaning  or  jmint,  and  the  ‘  illustrations  ’  tell  their  own 
story,  so  far  as  they  have  one,  without  the  ai  1  of  type, 
Tlie  volume  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  drawin"-rooiii 
table.” 

The  journals  announce  the  death  in  her  one  hundred  and 
second  year  of  the  Marnuise  de  Cornimont  de  Bellefontaine, 
at  her  cAfheau  in  the  Vosges.  The  deceased  was  ladvof 
honor  to  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  owed  her  preserva¬ 
tion,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries,  to  the  de¬ 
votedness  of  a  Swiss,  who  rolled  her  up  in  a  packet  of  linen, 
anil  afterwards  concealed  her  in  his  house  for  several  dav«. 
She  left  France  at  that  period,  and  did  not  return  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  X.  Her  husband  was  for  a  long  time  the 
king’s  aide-de-camp. 

In  the  death  of  M.  Adolphe  Gudroult  the  French  press 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  able  writers.  M.  Adolphe  Gueroult, 
founder  of  the  Opinion  Nationaie,  died  at  Vichy,  last  month, 
from  a  malady  which  had  undermined  his  constitution  lor 
the  past  two  years.  He  was  born  in  1810,  and  made  his 
debut  in  the  hibatx.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  dejmtiesof 
the  Seine  in  186.3,  but  lost  his  seat  in  1867.  As  a  newspa¬ 
per  writer,  M.  Gueroult  was  always  moderate  and  courte¬ 
ous,  and,  as  the  Journal  de  Paris,  which  had  no  tenderness 
lor  his  o])inions,  remarks,  belonged  to  a  school  which  is  last 
dying  out,  —  “  he  was  neither  noisy  nor  coarse.” 

An  American  gentleman  was  writing  his  name  In  the 
book  of  a  Paris  hotel,  while  the  waiter  was  looking  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  if  he  did  it  correctly,  when  a  lie. t  jumped od 
to  the  paper  just  at  the  side  of  the  number  of  his  room.  .\t 
this,  the  American  quickly  added  the  following  words,  to 
the  amusement  of  the  waiter,  who  saw  the  transaction  be¬ 
tween  the  gentleman  and  the  tlea :  “  What  a  great  and 
what  a  hungry  nation  !  Even  the  flea  jumjis  on  tlie  paper, 
to  see  the  number  of  the  room  for  which  I  am  registered, 
in  order  that  he  may  not  miss  the  opportunity,  and  be  in 
readiness  for  me.” 

Madame  Adelina  Patti,  says  the  Athenmm,  has  con¬ 
sented  to  sing  in  Paris,  at  the  reijuest  of  Mine.  Thiers,  once 
in  the  “  Huguenots,”  for  the  benefit  of  the  suflerers  from 
the  war.  She  will  sing  at  Hombourg  for  a  lew  nights,  prior 
to  her  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  there  will 
go  to  Vienna,  to  play  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  will  be  in  London  in  May,  1873,  lur  Covent 
Ganlen,  where  she  has  renewed  her  engagement  for  two 
years  at  two  hundred  pounds  per  night,  reserving  her  own 
repertoire.  At  the  end  of  the  season  1873,  Sl.adame  Patti 
will  made  a  tour  in  the  United  States,  under  the  direction 
of  her  brother-in-law,  Herr  Maurice  Strakoseh. 

Asthma  !  —  Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy  !  —  Prepared  tom  • 
German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  .Tonos  Whitcomb  in  Eti- 
ropc.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this  disorder  in  hii 
case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical  skill  had  bien  aban¬ 
doned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case  of  purely  Asthmatic  char¬ 
acter  has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief,  and  it  has  efftctid 
many  permanent  cures.  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  fro- 
prietors. 

Loss  of  appetite,  heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  di» 
ness,  sleeplessness,  mental  and  physical  debility  and  melancholv, 
are  cinsed  by  a  disarrangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  To 
thoroughly  master  these  symptons,  White’s  Specialii  w* 
Dyspepsia  is  the  only  prompt,  efficient  and  safe  remedy. 

All  good  grocers  have  the  Halford.  Do  not  let  any  bodv 
sell  you  a  poor  article  in  place  of  the  Halford  Leicestebshiw 
Table  Sauce.  Remember  that  this  famous  relish  can  be  hw 
for  only  fifty  cents  per  pint  bottle. 


